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SHADOWS. 
By Emity Constance Cook. 


Vet ah, that Spring should vanish with the rose ! 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 
—The nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who knows? 


AMIE was dying. 
{ In the pretty, peaceful room opening on to the garden, 
amidst all the delightful sights and sounds of summer, Mamie had 
to die. 
Only seventeen years old, poor Mamie! with all her pleasures 
and joys and hopes, like the Fata Morgana, a delusive dream, never 
to be realised, missing— 


Honour, labour, rest, 
And the warmth of a babe’s mouth 
At the blossom of her breast. 


At the foot of Mamie’s little bed her mother sat, with bowed head; 
beside her was a grey-robed Sister from the nursing home ; hardly a 
sound broke the June stillness. 

Mamie did not want to die ; she wanted very, very much to live. 
She enjoyed life ; she liked going out to dances and parties; she liked 
being admired ; she liked being thought clever ; she wanted to grow 
up to be agreat genius—but, above all, she wanted to win the prize in 
her examination. She had worked so hard for it, and had thought of 
nothing else for so long; it did seem hard that she should die before 
she could get it. 


The tassel of the window blind, waving gently to and fro, made 
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a pattern of light and shade on Mamie’s bed; her fingers played 
restlessly with the sheet. Oh! how tired she was of that particular 
pattern! How long, how long it seemed that she had been in bed! 
Many, many days—first days of pain, fever, and tossing to and fro, 
days when she knew she had been cross and fretful to everybody— 
and now only weakness and feeling, oh! so tired. 

The light from the garden flickers and fades ; Mamie opens her 
eyes again ; a grey-headed doctor is standing by her bed ; he looks 
grave ; he seems to be talking to somebody. 

“ Has the class-list come out yet ?” asks Mamie, rousing herself. 
She asks this question regularly every day. ‘No? Then perhaps 
you can tell me—tell me the principal exports of Bombay? And I 
can’t, no, I never can remember the name of the capital of the Isle 
of Wight.” 

Mamie relapses into a doze. ‘“Over-pressure,” mutters, the 
doctor, holding her thin little wrist. Somebody in the room seems 
to sob. 

Now it is darkness again. Mamie does not know how long she 
has been asleep. Some one—the Sister—is giving her a drink. 
Mamie does not want anything ; she only wishes they would leave 
her alone. 

Why are the birds awake so early? Ah, it is morning again. 
Mamie is always glad when it is light enough to count the row of 
bottles on the shelf—anything but that tiresome pattern of the blind 
on the bed. Oh, that ugly blind! But some one draws it up, and 
“visions of the world appear ” from outside ; the delicious scents of 
June float in through the French windows from the lawn there. A 
little sparrow hops in, impertinently chirping. Mamie turns her 
head to watch him. Happy little sparrow! Ae has not got to die yet. - 

“Shall I read a Psalm?” says a soft voice. It is the Sister. 
Mamie does not answer. She is so tired, tired ; and it makes her 
head ache to think. She listens mechanically :— 

“ Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty; they shall behold 
the land that is very far off.” 

Can that be the nurse reading? and how far distant her voice 
sounds! Mamie raises her eyes and sees—not the far away country, 
but the sweet mystic eyes of the Child in the arms of the Sistine 
Madonna, watching her from across the room. ‘“ Poor Mamie,” the 
Child seems to say—so wistful are His eyes, so divine His pity. 

Mamie looks at the Child, and she feels that it will understand 
her. Has she worked so hard, all these years, for nothing? Is she 
to lose the prize just as it is within her grasp? What, then, was the 
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use—what was the use of it all? Mamie had made such plans for 
the future, she was to be beautiful, clever, a genius—yes, the greatest 
genius the world had ever seen. Everyone would be proud of her, 
everyone would love her—ah! how charming and how great she 
would be: and now this was the end of it all? What was the use, 
indeed ? 

Mamie tosses restlessly to and fro ; her spirit “ flutters and fumes 
for breath”; her poor little white soul cries out against extinction. 
Is that the doctor again? Whosaid “no hope”? Yes, yes, there 
shall be hope. Mamie wié?/ live. 

“When thou goest through the darkness I will be with thee.” 

Ah yes, Mamie wants some one with her in the dark. She has 
always been afraid of the dark—Who was that sobbing? Mamie 
tries to ask, but she cannot speak ; with all her strength she cries in 
her heart for life. And the Divine Child in the picture seems to 
bend forward and say, “ Poor Mamie, you shall live. You shall see 
that life itself is only sorrow. Go to sleep and dream.” 


And Mamie falls asleep, and dreams. 

It seems to her that she is well and strong again. Her cheeks 
are rosy ; there is light in her eyes and lips. She will not trouble about 
learning or examinations any more. They are empty, after all. That 
was not what life was given for. No, she will live, and love. Since 
she must marry somebody, she will marry Tom—it is easy to choose, 
since so many boys have said they liked her. They walk about 
the meadows hand-in-hand and are happy. Then they are married, 
and the organ is played in church, and Mamie has pretty frocks, and 
everyone kisses her. The frocks are really nicer than Tom is. Tom 
does not seem always so nice after they are married as he was before. 
Sometimes they quarrel, sometimes Mamie cries, and her pretty 
eyes are red. And a faint shadow gathers at the end of the room, 
and rolls slowly towards Mamie. And Mamie knows it is the 
Shadow of Disappointment. And the Shadow passes, but it leaves 
two little wrinkles on Mamie’s pure white brow. 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher ; all is vanity.” 

Whose was that voice in serious monotone? Is it the nurse? 
No, Mamie has no nurse... . She is well and strong.... But 
time goes on, and now Mamie has a baby. A little, dear, soft baby 
who cuddles up to her and croons, with blue eyes and fluffy, golden 
hair like the angels. Oh! how Mamie loves the baby! She clutches 
it tightly, she holds it to her breast, she opens her little frilled night- 
gown—ah ! poor little breast, so wasted and thin! The baby cries ; 
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it is hungry. Ah, take it away, it is heavy! Mamie feels too weak 
to bear it. 

Some one moves forward and gently lifts a pillow which was 
weighing on Mamie’s arm. .. . Mamie breathes more easily. And 
looking into the dim distance, she sees another shadow roll slowly up 
towards her. And Mamie knows it is the Shadow of Suffering. And 
it leaves two more wrinkles on Mamie’s brow. 

But again the time goes by, and now Mamie has grown sedate 
and serious. She no longer runs and skips and laughs, but she sits 
all day and knits in a big garden chair, and the cat sits at her feet. 
Her hair has grown grey, and the pretty wavy curls have vanished 
from her head. . . . Now Mamie begins to feel old and tired—oh, 
sO very, very tired—almost so tired that she does not want to live 
any longer. And Mamie sees a third shadow draw slowly up out of 
the void and roll towards her. And the shadow leaves many wrinkles 
on Mamie’s brow, and crow’s feet round her eyes. And Mamie 
knows that it is the Shadow of Old Age. 

“ My days are like a shadow that declineth ; and Iam withered 
like grass.” 

Still the same insistent voice! Mamie opens her eyes, and sees 
the grey-robed Sister by her bedside. Ah! she has been dreaming. 
It was the Child in the picture that made her dream... she 
remembers it now. . . . How much better she feels! She will get 
up. How pleased the doctor will be when he comes this evening. 
Oh, yes, and the examination! Surely the post will bring news 
to-night. ‘ Mother, has the letter come yet ?” 

But Mamie does not see how a deeper shadow than any creeps 
up silently out of the gloom. And the Sister reads on :— 

“ And behold, a throne was set. . . and One sat on the throne.” 

Mamie sees a great white throne, and herself sitting on it. 
She seems to be without her body, and yet of it; she feels 
suddenly strong and well. A sea of faces surges beneath her ; a roar 
of voices ascends to her: ‘ Mamie’s first! Mamie’s first !” they 
all cry. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” she cries, with a great, glad shout: “I’m 
first in the examination! I’m first !” 

But the shadow comes up silently, surely, and blots out for ever 
the gay, kind world. Mamie’s head falls back ; the little rippling, 
fair curls on her temples grow damp ; her little hands clutch at the 
quilt. ... 

“ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” 
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The nurse reads. But Mamie does not hear. The fourth 
shadow, the Shadow of Death, hangs over her. 

“‘ She’s going,” the nurse says quietly. 

“ Mamie, Mamie,” cries the poor mother, “speak to me. 
Listen, listen ” (with a sob), “the letter has just come, and you have 
got the prize !” 

But Mamie has passed away from the World of Shadows to the 
Land that is very far off. 
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THE RECORD OF THE SIKHS., 


N the early years of the sixteenth century, when the Papal Court 
was filled with alarm, and the heart of Europe stirred to its 
depths by the defiant preaching of the homely monk of Thuringia, 
who was destined to lift from the necks of millions the galling yoke 
of the Roman priesthood, a man rose up in the Punjab to proclaim 
a similar reformation, to inveigh against the false doctrines taught in 
the name of Hinduism, and to denounce idolatry and the ignoble 
superstitions with which that religion had become impregnated. 

This Guru, or teacher, Nanuk, was born at Talvandi, near 
Lahore, in the year 1469, before the arrival in the land either of 
Moghuls or Portuguese. Devoting himself at an early age to a 
religious life, he wandered from shrine to shrine seeking inspiration. 
His sanctity of character brought him the usual flock of disciples 
anxious to serve so holy a Guru, and to these he expounded the 
principles of what he conceived to be the true faith. Henceforward 
his followers were to be known as Sikhs, or disciples, from the 
Sanskrit Séskya, and their master was to be ¢Ae Guru. 

Nanuk’s doctrines were largely founded on the teaching of his 
predecessor, the reformer Kabir, who, though born a Mahomedan, 
had been converted to Vaishnavism. But setting his face against 
popular superstitions, he held that the worship of Vishnu should be 
pure monotheism, and therefore attempted to join hands with the 
Mahomedans, whom he regarded as serving the same Supreme 
Being under another name. Nanuk had similar aspirations; re- 
cognising an element of truth in each system, he endeavoured to 
collect material for a purer faith out of both, and, without rejecting 
Hindu sacred poetry and mythological fiction, he preached the unity 
of the Godhead, universal toleration and benevolence, and strict 
morality. In short, he substituted good works for empty professions 
of faith, He swept away the incubus of caste, and opposed the 
Brahmans by teaching that neither birth nor race need disqualify, 
that persons of high and of low degree are equal before God. 

Nanuk’s creed has, however, been correctly termed pantheistic 
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rather than monotheistic, for it inclined towards pure Brahmanism— 
as we may call that phase of religion which followed both the Nature- 
worship of the Rig- Veda and the adoration of single gods of varying 
precedence (or henotheism, to use Professor Max Miiller’s term) of 
the later Vedas, and which was distinguished by worship of the 
eternal, impersonal spirit, Brahma—a creed soon to degenerate into 
the all-embracing system of polytheism, now known under the 
unsatisfactory term Hinduism. 

The first Guru was a man of such purity, humility, and charm of 
character that Mahomedans willingly acknowledged him a prophet 
of God, and, at his death, a dispute arose as to whether his body 
should be burned as a Hindu or buried as a Mussulman. 

There is something ironical in the reflection that, in spite of the 
mutual belief in one God and a mutual antagonism to idolatry, 
this attempt to unite Hindus and Mahomedans only resulted in the 
deadliest hatred between the two sects—a hatred which has in no 
wise abated. 

The first Moghul emperor, Baber, had too much on his hands 
to pay close attention to the insignificant new sect, and during the 
glorious reign of Akbar the tolerant, and also under Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan, the Sikhs were free from persecution. It was not until 
a much later date that the brotherhood was destined to develop 
military tendencies of such a nature as to cause alarm to the Moghul 
rulers. But towards the close of the seventeenth century, when 
the fanatical zeal of Aurungzebe had developed into a mania, the 
attempts of that monarch to suppress the Sikhs resulted in a 
corresponding enthusiasm on their part, and they clung to their 
faith more tenaciously than ever. 

That the obstinate sect might be finally disposed of, the Emperor 
caused Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru, to be tortured and executed. 
From that moment the Sikh religion became militant. 

The new Guru, Govind Singh, son of Tegh Bahadur, impelled by 
revenge, devoted his followers to worship of the sword. He pro- 
claimed liberty, equality, and fraternity; he commanded them to 
add the name Singh (lion) to their other names, to keep their heads 
and beards unshorn, to wear blue garments, to avoid tobacco in 
every form (though the use of bhang and opium was not forbidden), 
and always to carry a sword. He allowed them to eat any flesh save 
that of the cow, and also abolished caste, foreseeing the strength 
that this would give his forces by establishing unity of aim. The 
very distinctive community thus created he named the Xha/sa (the 
liberated). Members were admitted by a kind of baptismal rite, 
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when an oath was taken not to worship images, never to do 
obeisance to any other than a Guru, and never to turn the back on 
a foe. 

Govind Singh refused to appoint a successor, but gave instruc- 
tions that after his death the Sacred Book—the Granth—should for 
all time be considered their Guru. 

By this time their creed was less simple and austere than as 
taught by Nanuk. The Sikhs were no longer the eclectic sect which 
their founder had intended, but had resumed many of the ignoble 
practices of the body from which they had broken. In many 
respects, however, no change had occurred. They still regarded graven 
images with scorn and rendered the same complete submission to 
their Gurus. Over and over again it is impressed in the Granth 
that “The Guru is guide; the word of the Guru is law.” The 
reverence in which this Sikh Bible is held is thus described by Sir 
Monier Williams! :—“ Brahmans maintain that God may infuse his 
essence into images, but they never make an idol of the written Veda. 
The Sikhs, on the contrary, deny that God associates himself with 
images, but believe that he is manifested in a written book (the 
Granth). This is treated as if it had a veritable personal 
existence. Every morning it is dressed out in costly brocade and 
reverently placed on a low throne under a jewelled canopy. In the 
evening it is taken to the second temple, where it is made to repose 
for the night in a golden bed.” This temple, of which the Granth 
is the divinity, is the exquisite Golden Temple of Amritsar, built by 
Ram-das, and considered second only to the Taj Mahal for beauty. 

The Hindu doctrine of Metempsychosis, with its eight million 
forms through which the soul must pass, also commends itself to the 
degenerate (in a religious sense) descendants of Nanuk’s disciples. 

In the present day there is an undoubted tendency on the part of 
the Sikhs to revert to Vaishnavism. An ever-increasing number now 
observe Hindu ceremonies and festivals, and even consider it worth 
while to conciliate the Hindu deities ; whilst the exclusiveness of caste 
is no longer unknown to them. A very long time must elapse, how- 
ever, before complete absorption takes place. 

The vast majority of converts to the Khalsa were of the Jat race, 
a fair number of Khatris or Northern Rajputs being attracted, but 
few Mahomedans or pure Rajputs. The Jats, who form almost half 
the population of the Punjab and of the Rajput States, are sturdy 
husbandmen and yeomen, and are believed by some authorities, 
including Tod, to be descended from the Gefae of the Greeks, a 
Scythian tribe which helped to overthrow the Grzeco-Bactrian power, 

1 Religious Thought and Life in India. 
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and who, it is supposed, settled in Northern Hindustan after the 
Indo-Scythian or Turanian invasion, about roo B.c. Our informa- 
tion regarding this race under the name of the Yueh-chi is chiefly 
drawn from Chinese sources. 

The relationship of the Yueh-chi to other races has been much 
discussed ; by some they have even been identified with the Goths. 
Professor Max Miiller, however, considers this derivation of the Jats 

not proven,” and Dr. Trumpp regards them as descendants of the 
first Aryan settlers in the Indus valley. Their language—a pure 
Sanskrit tongue—certainly favours his view. 

No sooner had Govind Singh created the Khalsa than a 
sanguinary struggle against the paramount power ensued. Aurung- 
zebe, however, was too strong a man, and though the Sikhs were knit 
closer together and their military capabilities brought out, they 
seemed to make but little impression on the Moghul power. Aurung- 
zebe died in the year 1707, whereupon the Hindu leaders in all 
quarters of the Empire, foreseeing the decline of the Moghul rule, 
waxed aggressive. Bahadur Shah, the new Emperor, was soon 
weighed in the balance against his predecessor, and found wanting. 

Within twelve months of the death of Aurungzebe, Govind Singh, 
the tenth and last of the Chief Gurus, met his fate at the hands of 
two Pathan brothers, in settlement of a blood feud. This did not 
tend to lessen the religious animosity, and the struggle for inde- 
pendence waxed fiercer and fiercer. The quondam religious brother- 
hood, after defeating one of the Governors of the Empire, sacked 
the town of Sirhind with atrocious accompaniment. 

This success augmented the Sikh ranks considerably, all the 
outcasts of the Punjab, as well as numbers of low-caste Hindus, 
finding it profitable to become converted. That he might have a 
free hand in dealing with this new element, Bahadur Shah hastened 
to conciliate the Rajput princes by concessions calculated to make 
his bigoted predecessor turn in his grave. ‘This accomplished, 
the Sikhs were for a time kept under, and for a lengthy period they 
suffered persecution with great firmness—thousands being executed 
with torture rather than forsake their creed. 

During the second half of the last century the Sikh organisation 
improved in a wonderful manner. The various districts gathered 
themselves into confederacies known as mis/s, under capable leaders, 
and successfully resisted both Moghuls and Afghan invaders. 

In the year 1764 the Moghuls had to callin Mahratta mercenaries 
to defend the Empire, and, in response to the call, Sindhia and 
Holkar—ever ready to subordinate religious prejudice to pecuniary 
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gain, or to fight side by side against either co-religionist or kindred 
race, but equally prompt to stand aloof or even turn traitor, were 
the other pillar of the Mahratta Empire hard pressed—used their 
influence to drive the Jats and Sikhs from the Delhi Province. In 
spite of these combinations the dominion of the Khalsa was para- 
mount in the Punjab by the year 1780—Pathan attacks were less 
frequent and less dangerous, whilst the Moghul Empire was but a 
shadow of its former might. The brotherhood had formally assumed 
the character of a nation, and had issued coinage from which the 
name of the Moghul ruler was absent. 

But now a power, mightier by far than the Sikhs, was advancing, 
inexorable as fate, its boundaries spreading more rapidly than theirs 
in all directions. Inevitable it seemed that a terrible shock must 
result at some not distant date, but through the wisdom of Ranjit 
Singh the blow did not fall until the middle of the next century. 

This future Maharaja was the son of a Sirdar of one of the mis/s. 
He was born in 1780, and in his twentieth year was already regarded 
as one of the foremost chieftains. In his early days he was probably 
greatly influenced by the careers of his father’s contemporaries, 
Madhaji Sindhia and Mulhar Rao Holkar, who had risen to 
sovereignty from a position similar to his; the former, indeed, 
having just failed to snatch the dominion of Hindustan, a failure 
largely due to the jealousy of the rival house of Holkar. These 
great Mahratta houses have ever kept up the family traditions of 
jealousy and distrust. So late as the year 1858, Sindhia, as the 
good boy, was rightly petted and made much of, and in addition to 
his K.C.S.I. was given an increase of territory ; whereas Holkar was 
put in the corner for a time, and when found not guilty and brought 
out, though decorated with the Star of India, he received no grant 
of land. 

Ranjit Singh proved more sagacious, if perhaps less brilliant, than 
the Mahratta princes ; and about the year 1812 he had by force, 
cunning, or persuasion brought most of the Sirdars under his sway. 
Possessing all the qualities of a leader himself, he saw that his 
material was the finest in Hindustan, and to disarm jealousy he took 
good care to proclaim that he acted always as the servant of Govind 
and of the Khalsa. The popularity which this brought him amongst 
the soldiers did not turn his head, for, unlike most Eastern con- 
querors, he was never deceived as to his own limitations. Fond of 
power as he was, his sagacity never misled him as to the futility of 
any attempt to measure himself against the British, with whom he 
remained in friendship until his death in 1839. 
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Having repeatedly defeated the Afghans, he turned his attention 
to the Rajas of the petty hill states, then in 1818 he captured Multan. 
The next year he expelled the Afghans from Kashmir and annexed 
that kingdom, and a little later again defeated them and took 
Peshawur. This aroused the Pathan tribes to intense fury. Jehads 
or religious wars were preached by the mullahs, and for many years 
the Khalsa warriors were hotly engaged, rarely without complete 
success. In 1838, however, Dost Mahomed, the new Ameer, swiftly 
gathered together a large army, and defeated the Sikhs before 
Peshawur; but the Barukzai chief had to withdraw without taking the 
town. 

The “ Lion of the Punjab”—one of the most remarkable figures 
of the East—died the following year. Neither commerce, industry, 
nor art had been encouraged by his rule. His whole attention had 
been given to creating a solid State out of the loosely organised 
misis, and the fighting machine thus produced is without a rival in 
Indian history. 

His co-religionists numbered well under 2,000,000, yet he had 
brought under their sway over 20,000,000 people. 

Following upon his death came the first Afghan war, and the 
mismanagement and consequent disasters aroused in the Sikh mind 
the idea that their late ruler had been mistaken about the invincibility 
of the British. The traditions of Ranjit Singh luckily remained 
fresh, and the new Government stood loyal and even allowed the 
passage of reinforcements through their country. But, later, the 
usual disputes and intrigues arose as to the Succession, and a state 
of anarchy followed the assassination of several of the claimants. 
The nation becoming restive, the influence of the militant anti- 
British party increased, and troops were moved towards the frontier. 
The British, anxious to avoid collision, viewed these movements with 
apprehension, and strengthened their forces. Exaggerated accounts 
of these preparations filled the Sikhs with alarm, and further anarchy 
prevailing, the Sikh army became insubordinate and shortly took the 
real power of the State into its own hands. In December 1845 the 
warlike party could no longer be restrained ; the Sikhs crossed the 
Sutlej, and war was declared. At once the insubordination ceased ; 
at once the army of the Khalsa returned to its old discipline and 
loyalty. 

Our men, under Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, and 
Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, first encountered the 
stubborn and well-disciplined enemy at. Moodkee, and there 
inflicted a severe defeat. 
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The next encounter was at Firozshah, where the Sikhs fought 
with such courage and determination, that when night intervened 
they had more than held their own and the odds seemed in their 
favour ; but with the return of daylight the wearied British seemed to 
acquire a new lease of vigour, and victory at length crowned their 
arms. Our loss here in killed and wounded numbered about 2,500, 
many of whom were treated with shocking barbarity. So treacherous 
and fanatical were the enemy that many of them fired on British 
officers who had spared their lives. On the other hand, occasional 
gleams of chivalry and magnanimity on their part were observed 
during the war. 

The battle of Aliwal was on a smaller but more brilliant scale, 
and resulted in a‘complete rout of the brotherhood. Still the stout 
Sikhs were undaunted ; they again faced the alien, until the awful 
loss sustained at Sobraon quenched their ardour for atime. The 
Nasiri and Sirmur battalions of Gurkhas (soon to fight side by side 
with these same Sikhs in defence of the British Raj) had taken part 
in the last two battles with conspicuous success. 

The democratic army of the Khalsa, filled with religious zeal, has 
been aptly compared to Cromwell’s Ironsides, and the greatness of our 
loss speaks volumes for the material against which our men had to 
contend. No less does the fact that in face of such determined and 
trained opposition the British army was, within two months of the 
outbreak of war, able to enter Lahore, speak for the sturdiness of the 
Europeans and of the Poorbeah! sepoys, and for the ability of their 
leaders. But the butcher’s bill was terribly heavy; in these four 
engagements the British loss amounted to 1,500 killed and 5,000 
wounded. 

The Government being unwilling to experiment with the obvious 
dangers and difficulties attendant on annexation, an attempt was 
made to establish a strong and friendly native rule. Dhulip Singh, 
reputed to be the infant son of Ranjit Singh, was recognised as 
Maharaja; Major Henry Lawrence, of the Bengal Artillery, was 
appointed Resident at Lahore, where a British garrison was to remain 
for some years, and the Sikh army was reduced. The Jalandar Doab 
the country between the rivers Beas and Sutlej—being more easy 
‘0 control and administer, passed over to the company, and as a 
further punishment a large war indemnity was asked. Poverty being 


1 This term, meaning ‘‘the man from the East,” was first applied to the 
Oudh sepoys enlisting in the Bombay army ; but it was afterwards used indis- 
criminately for all mutinous sepoys, Oudh being the recruiting ground for the 
Company’s Bengal army. 
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pleaded, the State of Kashmir was accepted in lieu thereof. This 
kingdom was then sold to Golab Singh, Raja of Jammu—a Dogra 
Rajput—as a reward for remaining friendly and loyal—to his own 
interests. 

Henry Lawrence was now master in the Punjab, and in the ranks 
of his lieutenants figured his brothers John and George, Herbert 
Edwardes, Abbott, Nicholson, and others ; men thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with their chief, and who were later to illumine so brilliantly 
the pages of Indian history. But though the Sikh soldiery sullenly 
acquiesced in the decision of their Durbar to accept a British Pro- 
tectorate during Dhulip Singh’s minority, they were still not satisfied 
as to the futility of resistance, and were before long ready to again 
try conclusions. 

The treachery of Mulraj, Governor of Multan, resulting in the 
murder of two British officers, was the spark that kindled the second 
Sikh War. 

The combustible material burst into flame: the army gladly 
endorsed the act of treachery, and on all sides rose up religious 
leaders to pour oil on the fire by summoning their followers to 
“strike for God and the Guru.” The military instincts of the hardy 
peasantry were aroused ; they remembered their former prowess and 
the days of Ranjit Singh ; they beat their ploughshares into swords, 
left their fields to the women, and hurried to the fray. 

In their scattered districts, alone among an alien race, Henry 
Lawrence’s band of workers strove desperately to keep their men in 
hand, but the pressure was in most cases too great. Their beloved 
chief was on leave in England, and the absence of his influence was 
sorely felt. Lieutenant Edwardes, however, held his little force loyal, 
and for some time preserved peace on the border, and “ Jan Larens” 
kept the Jalandar Doab quiet in spite of the uproar around. 

It was not considered advisable to move troops against 
Multan until the end of the hot season, so the city was not retaken 
until the following January. In the meanwhile Lord Dalhousie, the 
new Governor-General, gave utterance to the memorable words, 
“Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation 
have called for war, and, on my word, sirs, they shall have it with a 
vengeance.” 

The first two actions at Ramnuggur and Sadulpur were, to put 
the best face on it, unsatisfactory, whilst the first big engagement, 
Chilianwala, was even worse. At this place the Sikhs had shown 
their usual skill in the choice of position and disposal of forces 
to make the most thereof, and their advantage was increased by 
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mistakes on the part of some of the British leaders. Altogether, it is 
not surprising that when the Sikhs finally fell back unconquered, our 
loss was over 2,300 killed and wounded, three regiments had lost 
their colours and four guns had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
More grievous than all these, British cavalry had given the reins to 
blind terror, and, on hearing or imagining the order “ Threes about,” 
had turned and fled in amongst their guns followed by the jeering 
Sikh horse. 

But it was no doubtful issue at Gujerat. For the first time 
Gough’s guns outnumbered those of the enemy, and by the masterly 
handling of these the brave army of the Khalsa was crushed for 
ever. The Sikhs showed a bold front until the last, but they “had it 
with a vengeance,” and told one another that “ Ranjit Singh is 
indeed dead.” ; 

It was now evident that there was no alternative, so the Govern- 
ment reluctantly resolved on annexation. To render a rising more 
difficult in the future, the whole population was disarmed. The dis- 
arming of a people, among whom the carrying of weapons was 
universal and really necessary owing to the prevailing brigandage, 
was a delicate and humiliating matter, and it was carried out ina 
conciliatory though firm spirit. 

Sir Henry then proceeded to put down dacoity and thuggee, and 
even reclaimed many of the low-caste class given over to this latter 
abomination with such success that they did useful work before 
Delhi as sappers and miners. The administration was carried on by 
a Board, of which Sir Henry was President and Mr. Mansel and 
John Lawrence the other members. Though each of the brothers 
loved and admired the other above all men, it is well known that 
they differed widely in their views, and Mr. Mansel was set the unen- 
viable task of reconciliation. But this short-lived Board did its work 
well. Infanticide and other horrible cruelties formerly practised 
became things of the past; the resources of the country were 
developed as they had never been before ; a network of roads and 
canals was spread over the land; irrigation and sanitation—pre- 
viously almost unknown—were brought to a high state of perfection. 
In spite of the expense of these public works—and when we con- 
sider one of them, the Grand Trunk Road, we can form some idea 
of their magnitude—the Punjab was able to meet it; and, though 
the duties were abolished on more than half the articles formerly 
taxed, the revenue rose in eight years from 134 lacs to 205. The 
Board was backed up in a wonderful manner by the personal in- 
fluence of that brilliant band who made themselves beloved and 
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trusted by the natives. Prominent amongst those whose work was 
to bear good fruit were such soldiers as Edwardes, Nicholson, 
Abbott, Becher, Lake, Taylor, James, Cotton, and Henry Lawrence 
himself: whilst Robert Montgomery, Macleod, Thornton, Barnes, 
Ricketts, and others upheld the prestige of the civilians. Everyone 
knows how Nicholson was worshipped as a god by the wild Bannuchis, 
and that the more he tried to thrash this religion out of them, the 
more divine he became. That Colonel Abbott was almost as great 
an object of adoration to the sterner men of the north is less well 
known. And it must be remembered that the aim of the President’s 
life had been to render unnecessary the policy for which he was now 
working, for his ideal had been to establish a strong and independent 
bulwark between British territory and Pathan marauders. But the 
wars and consequent annexation had been forced upon us, and none 
knew better than he that there would have been no peace for India 
had the Khalsa been left uncontrolled. 

At the close of 1852 the views of the two brothers had diverged 
so widely that both felt bound to resign. Sir Henry’s resignation 
was accepted, and he was transferred to the residency of Rajputana ; 
the Board collapsed, and the younger brother was appointed Chief 
Commissioner. Sikh soldiers from the districts which had not 
risen in 1849 were encouraged to enlist, and the famous corps of 
Guides increased. This corps was raised in 1846, from the wildest 
and toughest spirits of the border side. Men of all races and creeds; 
men of no race or creed; big, truculent Afridis, and jovial, little 
Gurkhas ; brigand chiefs and leaders of dacoits, were all allowed to 
enlist, if only they were known to be strong and daring and skilful 
enough, and in this way an outlet for some of the most turbulent 
spirits was provided. As an instance, a daring robber-chieftain, 
Futteh Khan, whom none could capture or subdue, was offered the 
position of officer of the Guides, and he and all his men were 
enrolled, and proved most useful and faithful. 

Last night ye had struck at a border thief, 
To-night ’tis a man of the Guides. 

In 1852 occurred the first frontier war since Peshawur had come 
under British rule. The war was forced upon us by the seemingly 
ineradicable falseness of the Afridis. The tribesmen had sold to Sir 
John Lawrence the right to make a road through their country, but 
no sooner was the price paid than they treacherously attacked the 
men engaged in construction and murdered them all. The trouble 
was soon settled, and the tribesmen were taught a lesson which was 
before long forgotten. 
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The Sikhs, both foot and horse, rendered a good account of 
themselves on this occasion, and, later, on the Momund and Yusufzai 
borders. An easier task was set these soldiers of the Khalsa at Pegu 
in the Burmese war of 1853. There the fourth Sikh Infantry won 
its first laurels, and the fierce, bearded men created a sensation 
and aroused much curiosity amongst officers and sepoys of the 
Madras regiments. 

Four years later the great wave of the Mutiny passed over the 
Northern lands, to shatter itself against the Punjab, and the 
administration of that province was no longer an experiment. 

Well was it for us in that hour that the two brothers and their 
disciples had governed the land with no other thought than the doing 
of their duty to the glory of God, to the honour of their native land, 
and to the interests of their subjects. But let us not attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that it was also well for us that the Sikh hatred of the 
Mussulman still prevailed, and that the prospect of sacking the 
Moghul capital fascinated his imagination by offering to gratify his 
revenge and his greed at the same time. Ancient prophecies, fore- 
telling that some day the Sikhs should pour down to the sack of 
Delhi were called to mind, and passed from mouth to mouth. 

No sooner did the news reach John Lawrence that the rebel 
regiments from Meerut had entered Delhi and that the last of the 
Moghuls was proclaimed, than he offered to raise corps of irregulars, 
and, at the same time, advised Lord Canning to trust the Sikh 
Rajas of Patiala and Jhind, as well as the Gurkhas. He decided 
that the Guides, the 4th Sikhs and the rst and 4th Punjab Native 
Infantry could be spared, and, in due course, sent them to Delhi. 
The great Cis-Sutlej chieftains, who had been saved from the 
clutches of Ranjit Singh, soon gave proof that confidence was not 
misplaced. The Maharaja of Patiala occupied Thaneysur, Kurnaul, 
and Umballa, and thus kept open our communications along the 
Grand Trunk Road, besides lending 5,000 men. The Raja of Jhind 
also helped to guard the highway, and went with a contingent to 
Delhi, and troops were placed at the disposal of the Government by 
the Sikh rulers of Kapurthala and Nabha. Numerous Sikh recruits 
offered their services, keen to show the Poorbeahs how helpless they 
would be without their British leaders against the stern warriors of 
the Khalsa ; keen also to loot and pillage and plunder. 

Away from the Punjab the attitude of the Sikhs varied consider- 
ably. Since the annexation many had been drafted into Hindustani 
regiments, where the Punjabi was often looked down upon and 
taunted by the Hindu, as a member of a conquered race and a man 
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of low caste. No wonder that, assured of his own fighting superiority, 
he hailed the opportunity of revenging this insolence. On the other 
hand, in the regiments where the Sikhs had been treated considerately, 
or where—the mutiny having been planned with deliberation—they 
had been flattered or bribed, they elected in many cases to cast in 
their lot with the rebels. 

At Benares, the Ludhiana regiment of Sikhs, after a few moments’ 
hesitation, joined the mutineers, and, firing at its officers, was cut 
into lanes by Olphert’s artillery. It then fled with the Mahomedan 
and Hindu corps, a disgraced regiment, though not wholly through 
fault of its own. When the doubtful regiments were paraded for 
disarming, the Ludhiana Sikhs had not been warned of the intention 
to exempt them; so, seeing the loaded muskets of the whites and 
the lighted port-fires of the artillery, they were seized by panic and 
acted with the others. 

At Allahabad was posted a wing of the Firozpur regiment of 
Sikhs (Brasyer’s Sikhs, now the 14th B.N.I.). These sullenly assisted 
at the disarming of the other native regiments ; uncertain how to act 
but overawed by the cool courage of Lieut. Brasyer. As will be 
seen, this regiment rendered loyal service. Three hundred of them 
marched—alas! too late—with Renaud’s small force to relieve 
Cawnpore; and a still larger number entered Lucknow with 
Havelock. Under him they helped to win the battle of Fathpur, 
and led by Brasyer and the late Havelock-Allan they stormed the 
Imambara and the Kaisar Bagh in magnificent fashion, and with the 
78th Highlanders, fought their way through the streets of Lucknow. 
The opportune arrival of Havelock’s army added this regiment to 
the Lucknow garrison. The corps proved an acquisition, for not 
only was its loyalty never in doubt, but it developed an unexpected 
aptitude for counter-mining operations and frequently foiled the 
enemy’s designs. 

At Shahjehanpur the 28th N.I. mutinied whilst the English 
residents were at church, and would have murdered them all had 
not the Sikhs of the regiment proved faithful. Though less than 
one hundred in number, these overawed the rebels and rescued the 
Christians. 

Rattray’s Sikhs (originally Bengal police, but now the 45th 
B.N.I., distinguished by the metal quoit worn on the turban) behaved 
grandly at Patna, the head-quarters of the Wahabis, the most 
extreme Mahomedan sect. Feeling sure that a jehad was being 
preached in secret, the Commissioner, Mr. Taylor (that strong man 
who was so badly treated by Government for saving his district in a 
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more effective but different way from that thought proper by his 
superiors in Calcutta) sent for Rattray’s men, who were forty miles 
away. As they marched in they were subjected to threats, taunts, 
and abuse from Hindus and Mahomedans alike, and the priests of 
the Sikh Temple went so far as to refuse them admission, unless they 
would promise not to fight on the side of the infidel. Hardly had 
they arrived before the green flag was unfurled. Thousands of 
fanatics made for the houses of the whites, intent on murder; only 
to be confronted by Rattray and the bayonets of one hundred and 
fifty of his men. Sikhs and Wahabis, the two sects whose doctrines 
bind them to live by the sword, stood face to face ; the opportunity 
to avenge the insults was taken, and within a few moments the 
Wahabis were in full retreat, leaving numerous dead. 

Subsequently the inconsistent sepoys of the 7th, 8th and 4oth 
Native Infantry, stationed at Dinapur, the military station of Patna, 
after, in characteristic fashion, fluctuating between loyalty and 
disloyalty, finally revolted, and—there being no Mr. Taylor nor 
Brigadier Cotton at Dinapur—they were allowed to break loose with 
their arms. The pandies made for Arrah and would have slain 
every European had not Mr. Taylor promptly despatched fifty of the 
Sikhs to the magistrate of that town, Mr. Herwald Wake. This 
gallant civilian had asked for help, but begged that the Sikhs might 
not be sent as he distrusted them, and now they were to take a 
glorious revenge. The fifteen Europeans with the fifty of Rattray’s 
fortified two houses, and these they held for a week against 6,000 
trained sepoys, some of whom were also Sikhs. These latter 
appealed to the religious prejudices of their countrymen, besides 
offering shares of the treasury plunder, but Rattray’s Sikhs stood the 
test and answered with bullet and bayonet until the arrival of 
Vincent Eyre’s relief force. Still another detachment of this corps, 
with two companies of H.M. 23rd, defeated over 3,000 rebels at 
Chattra, and recovered great stores of ammunition, numerous 
guns, bullocks and elephants, as well as stolen treasure. The 
gallant 45th have reason to be proud of their record during the 
mutiny. 

But, whilst massacre was following massacre throughout Bengal, 
John Lawrence and his lieutenants were riding out the storm in the 
Punjab, though Hindu and Mahomedan regiments were all dis- 
affected and many were marching down to Delhi. Lahore, Govind- 
gur, Amritsar, Firozpur, and the important arsenal of Philour were in 
turn secured against the rebels. At Ludhiana a few companies of the 
4th Sikhs held in check three rebel infantry regiments and one of 
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cavalry for a time, but, lacking support, had to allow the pandies to 
escape. 

The loyalty of the Protected Sikh States never wavered through- 
out the anxious time during which the Sikh population of the 
Punjab eagerly awaited news from Delhi. Would the insignificant 
British force there more than hold its own, or would it do less than 
that? Until reinforcements and siege guns arrived “they couldn’t 
do more and they wouldn’t do less.” 

And with still greater anxiety the Chief Commissioner awaited 
the Delhinews. He perhaps above all men appreciated the diffi- 
culties and dangers there. Had the little army taken a backward 
step, the vaunted British supremacy would have been a thing of the 
past as far as the Punjab was concerned. No more would the wild 
men under his charge have been impressed and awed by the cool, 
easy manner in which his assistants discharged their duties in the face 
of thousands of mutinous sepoys, whom they bearded as though 
backed by an English Army corps. 

Equally important was the query, “ What news from Peshawur ?” 
What might not have happened had Dost Mohammed’s hatred of 
the English prevailed over his love of gold, or had he thought it 
policy to call the tribesmen to arms to win back beloved Peshawur, 
taken from them by Ranjit Singh? But Edwardes and Nicholson 
were there, and all was well. The Punjab movable column was 
formed to patrol the country, and all Sikhs were taken out of the 
Hindustani regiments, away from contamination, and formed into 
separate corps. The Brigadier in command at Peshawur conceived 
the daring project of disarming the four native corps, in spite of 
indignant remonstrance from the British officers who, believing their 
men faithful, almost refused to obey. But Cotton knew his duty 
and the disarming was carried out, with Sikhs and wild frontiersmen 
looking on in bewilderment, wondering at the power which enabled 
these few Englishmen, standing alone in a hostile country, to act as 
though they held their foes in the hollow of their hand, and 
inferring that the British must possess resources of which they 
knew nothing. The bewildered sepoys obeyed mechanically. The 
tribesmen and the Sikhs, watching the turn of events, doubted no 
longer that the dominant race had some unknown, invisible strength 
which they could not comprehend, and, inspired by belief in our 
power, they hesitated no longer. Recruits swarmed in, bringing 
their own horses, matchlocks, andswords. The “ Indian Cossacks,” 
of Hodson’s Horse and other cavalry regiments were thus formed, 
and the 8th, oth, r4th, 16th, 18th, and 19th Punjab Infantry 
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recruited at Peshawur itself, and officered by Englishmen whose own 
regiments had mutinied. Then the Punjab leaders began to see 
that they were not only to save the province, but the empire. 

To follow the Guides, Lawrence despatched the rst P.N.I. (Coke’s 
Rifles) the 2nd P.N.I. and the 4th Sikhs to Delhi, and recruited 
numbers of Sikh gunners—old artillery men who had learned their 
trade under Ranjit Singh’s French instructors—who had fought 
against us, but were now to toil staunchly for us in the trenches 
before Delhi. 

On September 20, 1857, the capital of the Moghuls fell before the 
onslaught, and the Sikhs fulfilled thelprophecy by sacking the town. 
By this time the members of the Khalsa formed a considerable pro- 
portion of the attacking force, and were distributed amongst the 
following corps :—Hodson’s Horse and the rst, 4th, and 5th Punjab 
Cavalry; the 1st, 2nd, and 4th Punjab Native Infantry, the 4th 
Sikhs, the Raja of Jhind’s contingent and a number of gunners and 
sappers. Most of the above, notably Hodson’s Horse, the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, and the 4th Punjab Infantry, did gallant service at 
Lucknow and elsewhere before the ‘close of the war. The first- 
named (now the 9th and roth Bengal Lancers) was a large corps of 
irregulars formed by Hodson soon after the outbreak. It included 
within its ranks many of the horsemen who had rendered rather too 
good an account of themselves (from our point of view) in the Sikh 
wars, and who had driven our dragoons before them at Chilianwala, 
The “ flamingoes,” as they were nicknamed, proved invaluable. 

The troops engaged in the first defence of Lucknow numbered 
only 927 Europeans and 765 Sepoys, mostly men of the 13th, 48th, 
and 71st Bengal Native Infantry, who had remained faithful when 
their comrades deserted. Sir Henry had taken the precaution to 
segregate the Sikhs of the various regiments and form them into a 
separate corps, which resisted all attempts to sap its fidelity. Indeed, 
the gallantry of the faithful Sikh and Poorbeah Infantry at Lucknow 
is too well known to need more than a passing tribute. 

In the numerous encounters in which Sir Colin’s army was 
engaged, thousands of wild Sikh horse and steady Sikh infantry bore 
a distinguished part. 

Noteworthy amidst all these was the rush of the 93rd Highlanders 
‘and the 4th Punjabis, when the Sikanderbagh was carried by assault. 
Foremost through the breach sprang Sikh native officer, eager for 
glory, only to meet his death at the hands of his countrymen of the 
revolted Ludhiana Regiment. Amidst fierce yells of Jai Khalsa jee,' 

1 « Victory to the Khalsa.” 
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the same regiments together stormed the Begam Kothi, one of the 
finest achievements of the war, and the Sikhs of this corps again 
attracted notice at the battle of Cawnpore, when Sir Colin Campbell 
was forced to fall back on that town. 

Returning to the Punjab we learn that, in the meanwhile, the Sikh 
sepoys at Multan had helped to suppress the revolt of the 62nd and 
69th Native Infantry, and the murder of a few of their brethren by 
these Mahomedans reviving the hereditary religious animosity, the 
Sikhs had taken a terrible revenge and nearly destroyed the two 
regiments, But, on the other hand, in July 1858, when the British 
cause was secured, a large number of Sikhs of the 18th Native 
Infantry mutinied, and would have murdered their officers had not 
the scheme been nipped in the bud by the arrest of the ringleaders. 

Whilst war was raging in all its fury around Delhi and Lucknow, 
the troops of many of the native states revolted, and in these troops 
were numerous Sikhs. Sindhia for a time seemed to hold the fate of 
India in his hands. For whilst Delhi and Lucknow were held by 
the rebels, the position of Gwalior was so central with these two 
cities as its wings, and the name and prestige of Sindhia so powerful 
among the Mahrattas, that one whisper of encouragement from him 
would have inflamed all Central India. But by bribes and threats, 
by cajolery and advice, at the risk of his throne and of his life, he 
kept his mutinous army in hand until the British power was again 
established and the mischief it could do comparatively small. At 
Indore Holkar’s troops rose against their Prince, and, though a few 
Sikh Sowars of the Bhopal contingent charged with Colonel Travers 
through the mutinous ranks, the remaining Sikhs imitated the little 
Bhils in refusing either to fight under or to turn their arms against 
their officers. At the time of the terrible massacre at Jhansi the 
12th Native Infantry were stationed within that state, and of this 
regiment some Sikhs were the first to mutiny and to fire at their 
officers. 

A number of Sikhs served in the Central India Field Force and 
acted well, not only throughout the arduous campaign in which Sir 
Henry Rose chased Tantia Topi from one Mahratta or Rajput state 
to another, but until the mutiny was finally stamped out, and the 
reign of the Kumpani Bahadur at an end. 

Before passing on to the next campaign it may be pointed out 
that, owing to the tendency of several writers to class nearly all 
Punjabi soldiers as Sikhs, the latter have received rather more than 
their share of the credit due to those sepoys who fought on our side 
during the years 1857 and 1858. Presumably because the Sikhs had 
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been the ruling race in the Punjab, and formed the backbone of the 
80,000 troops which that province supplied against the rebels, 
General Sir James Hope Grant, in “Incidents of the Sepoy War,” 
speaks of the march of “ The Sikh Guides” and of Coke’s Rifles and 
other Punjab Infantry as though Pathans, Hill Rajputs, and Punjabi 
Mussulmans were not represented therein. Before writing down all 
these Punjabi sepoys as Sikhs we must remember that the adherents 
of that sect never formed more than ten per cent. of the population, 
and that even the battalions designated “Sikh” as distinct from 
** Punjab ” infantry have not been composed entirely of Sikhs. 

Analysing for example the 4th Sikhs during the Burmese war 
of 1852, we find the regiment composed as follows :—Sikhs 500, 
Pathans 150, Punjabi Mahomedans 100, Gurkhas and Hindustanis 
150. The Gurkha regiments alone have had the distinction of con- 
taining but one class of men in their ranks. Neither must we delude 
ourselves with the idea that the majority of Sikhs remained loyal 
from love of the English. That they and all Punjabis had acquired 
a profound respect for British courage and justice cannot be doubted, 
but in spite of the admiration accorded to the Lawrences and other 
administrators—amounting in the Bannu and Hazara countries to 
positive adoration of Nicholson and Abbott—many other considera- 
tions entered into their calculation. Amongst these were the Sikh 
hatred of the Mahomedan and contempt of the Hindu, Mussulman 
and Hindu antagonism, and the love of fighting and of looting which 
is inherent in both Sikhs and Pathans. 

Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, in ‘Cawnpore,” holds with considerable 
truth that “we are regarded by the natives of Hindustan as a species 
of quaint and somewhat objectionable demons, with a rare aptitude 
for fighting and administration. Foul and degraded in our habits 

- not altogether malevolent, but entirely wayward; a race 
of demi-devils—not wholly bad, yet far from perfectly good, who 
have been settled down in the country by the will of fate.” 

Two years after the conclusion of the great mutiny (which Sir 
Lepel Griffin describes as “ perhaps the most fortunate occurrence 
that ever took place in India”), a French and English expedition 
was sent to the North of China, and although the calibre of the 
enemy was not equal to that of their hereditary foes, the Sikhs of 
the force had occasional chances of proving their value. The 
Ludhiana Sikh regiment (saved from extinction by the faithful few and 
now entitled the 15th Bengal Native Infantry) and the Sikhs of the 
Punjab Infantry fought for the first and last time by the side of con- 
tinental troops, and together repelled the attacks which the Tartars 
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now and again made with great courage. This courage was by no 
means consistent, for on one occasion a sowar of Probyn’s Sikhs was 
heard to compare the Chinese to wild fowl, “very difficult to over- 
take and harmless when caught.” 

The year 1864 was marked by the outbreak of a religious war, 
on a fairly large scale, on the Swat Frontier. This was to some 
extent a sequel to the Sepoy Revolt, and is known as the Umbeyla 
Campaign. The Firozpur Sikhs (the 14th), the renowned 23rd 
Pioneers, the 11th Bengal Lancers, and many Sikhs of the Punjab 
Native Infantry regiments and of the Guides again proved what a valu- 
able acquisition to the fighting strength of the Indian Army our late 
enemies had become. The campaign proved a much more arduous 
undertaking than the Government had expected, the enemy defending 
their villages and attacking the invaders with great daring and skill. 
The Sikhs soon found that the tribesmen were much more formidable 
antagonists on their native hill-sides than on the plains; and the 
hillmen on their part, when fleeing from a successful counterstalk 
by Gurkha or Pathan sepoys, would jokingly shout to these to go 
back and send out the Sikhs and the Europeans, as they made better 
sport.! 

When war broke out in 1867 with Abyssinia, Punjabi 
Infantry and Cavalry were sent with the Bombay regiments to the 
land of Prester John. The roth Bengal Lancers (the Duke of 
Cambridge’s own) added to the reputation for dash which they had 
acquired as Hodson’s Horse, and the 12th Bengal Cavalry (formerly 
2nd Sikhs) gained laurels for the first time. That splendid and well- 
known regiment, the 23rd Punjab Pioneers, was particularly in 
evidence, and the men of this corps were selected as chums by the 
naval brigade, and, though unable to speak one to another, the 
friendship and camaraderie between the blue-jackets and the Muzbi 
Sikhs? was most marked. 

Right thankful were our Sikh regiments for the chance offered by 
the Afghan Wars of 1878-80, of paying back old scores. A very 
large number of Sikhs, in many Punjab regiments, went forth to war, 
and of these perhaps the 3rd Sikhs and the 23rd Pioneers returned 
with the most glorious records. 

When the Kuram Field Force won the first brilliant success of 
the war, the 2nd and sth Punjab Native Infantry helped to capture 
the Spingawi and Peiwar Kotals.2 The Sikh companies of the 29th 


1 Forty-one Years in India. 
2 The Muzbis|are drawn from a lower class and caste. 
* Kotal—the principal hill commanding a pass. 
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immediately closed up on the firing of the treacherous shots from the 
Pathan companies, and afterwards did all they could to wipe out the 
stain. The 3rd Sikhs under Colonel Money and the 21st Punjabis 
gallantly stormed the Shutargardan ; and, left behind to hold the 
crest, met attacks by Ghilzais many thousands strong, until the time 
came to take the offensive; then they scattered their assailants to 
the winds. 

In the desperate fighting at Charasia the 23rd Pioneers and the 
5th Punjabis supported the 5th Gurkhas and 72nd Highlanders when 
storming the heights, and when Roberts’s victorious army entered 
Kabul the Sikhs had the satisfaction of patrolling the capital of their 
hereditary foes. The znd Punjab Cavalry, the 2nd Sikhs, and the 
Bengal Native Infantry had their fill of fighting with Sir Donald 
Stewart’s division, especially at Ahmed Khel, where the 19th Bengal 
Lancers were thrown into confusion by the charge of between three 
and four thousand Ghazis. The madmen penetrated to within a few 
yards of the staff, there to be arrested by the 3rd Gurkhas, who, 
forming rallying squares, mowed the Ghazis down. The Sikh Horse 
arriving on the scene, repeatedly charged the fanatics and finally 
crushed them, but not until they had !ost over 2,000 men. To the 
steadiness of the 2nd Sikhs in this engagement the completeness of 
the victory was also largely due. The 3rd Cavalry, the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 15th Sikh Infantry, the 23rd Pioneers, with other Punjabi regi- 
ments, as well as Sikh gunners of the mountain batteries took part in 
the great march, and at its close the 2nd and 3rd Sikhs again came 
to the front at the battle of Kandahar. 

The 13th Bengal Lancers (4th Sikh Cavalry) helped to gain the 
victories of Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir in September 1882. In 
March 1885 the 15th Sikhs and gth Lancers (Hodson’s Horse) 
landed at Suakim, and a few days later successfully encountered 
Fuzzy at Hasheen. 

When shortly afterwards the Arabs, profiting by the British 
disregard of all principles of warfare, surprised McNeill’s unprepared 
zerebas, the Ludhianas fought as staunchly as their British comrades 
in that grand defence. Mr. James Grant, in his history of the Soudan 
campaign, evidently considers that the reputation of the Berkshires 
and of the two companies of marines can be enhanced by disparage- 
ment of the steadiness of the 15th. He is in error; their courage 
was already beyond all praise ; why not “let the dark face have his 
due”? Although the Sikhs were at a disadvantage, for the lines of 
fencing of the Indian zereba were unfinished and the baggage animals 
stampeded upon them, they stood their ground nobly and even 
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charged the myriad enemy with the bayonet. The 17th Bengal 
Native Infantry (the loyal Poorbeahs) got a little out of hand and 
commenced firing wildly, but this in no way disturbed the equanimity 
of the Ludhianas. 

In the difficult guerilla warfare which followed the deposition of 
King Theebaw, many Sikhs took a hand, and have, up to the present 
day, filled the position of military police in Burma with remarkable 
success. This duty they have also performed in various possessions 
from Hong Kong to Central Africa, where Sir H. H. Johnstone 
speaks in terms of the highest praise of the men of the 23rd and 
32nd Pioneers. Sikhs have also fought—invariably with credit— 
in the numerous frontier wars of recent years. Four of these expedi- 
tions to punish and prevent raiding may be mentioned as occurring 
in the year 1891. These were the Zhob expedition, under Sir 
George White, in the direction of the Kandahar province; the 
campaign under Sir William Lockhart to the Miranzai valley, south- 
west of Peshawur; the second Black Mountain expedition, to the 
north-east of Peshawur; and the important campaign against the 
Hunzas in the north of Kashmir. This last was pre-eminently a 
Gurkha triumph, but the few Sikh gunners did their share. No 
exploits of unusual brilliancy are recorded during the Waziristan 
campaign, but the story of the defence and relief of Chitral Fort 
abounds with them. The 14th Sikhs and the 32nd Pioneers shared 
in the honours of the fine march of Colonel Kelly’s column. With 
the main body were the 4th and 15th Sikhs. At Malakand the two 
regiments and the Guides carried exceptionally strong positions in the 
most spirited manner, and the Swatis being unused to cavalry, the 
11th Sikh Lancers instilled into their minds a wholesome respect for 
that arm. The incident which appeals most to us, however, is the 
heroic sortie of Lieutenant Harley and his forty Sikhs. The troops 
defending the fort consisted of one hundred of the 14th Sikhs and 
three hundred Kashmir Infantry. The native officer of the Sikhs, 
by the way, had taken part in the defence of McNeill’s zereba. On 
April 16 it was found that a mine had been successfully brought to 
within a few yards of the fort. 

Countermining being impossible, Harley made a sortie with his 
handful of men, cleared the enemy from the summer-house, whence 
the operations had been directed, and in the face of the Chitrali and 
Pathan army, destroyed the mine and returned to the fort, though 
not without suffering very heavy loss. 

The details of the campaign of 1897 will be fresh in the minds of 
most readers, and more interest has been taken in, and greater tribute 
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paid to the native soldiers than on any previous occasion. Though 
not expected to prove quite so useful as the Gurkhas on the hill- 
sides, there has been no room for doubt with regard to their 
staunchness. 

From the first shot fired at Maizar, where two companies of the 
1st Sikhs covered nine miles in ninety minutes in order to rescue 
Colonel Bunny’s handful from the treachery of the Tochi tribesmen 
—and where, even at this early stage, many sepoys of the 1st Sikhs and 
1st Punjab Native Infantry were mentioned in the despatches for 
conspicuous gallantry—down to the latest operations of Sir William 
Lockhart in the Tirah country, the record is consistent. We read of 
such old friends as the 45th Sikhs, led by another Lieutenant Rattray 
at Chakdara, or of less-known regiments, such as the 35th and 36th 
Sikhs, behaving at Fort Cavagnari and elsewhere as sturdily as any 
of the regiments of the mutiny. 

Sir Lepel Griffin has placed on record his conviction that the Sikhs 
form the backbone of the Indian army, for the following reasons. 
Gurkhas, though at least equally valuable as infantry, are by no 
means so plentiful, and are an independent race. Pathans are apt to 
become homesick, and dislike to be stationed at any great distance 
from their native land. Difficulty is experienced in enlisting pure 
Rajputs in any number. But the Sikh is always ready to enlist and 
to undertake duty across the “ Black Water,” even should that duty 
be to fight an epidemic in Hong Kong, or to chase Arab slave dealers 
in Central Africa, if only he be well paid (for the Sikh has several 
Scottish qualities). He is equally good as horse or foot, at defence 
or in attack ; he appreciates the value of discipline and is devoted to 
his duty. 

FREDERICK P. GIBBON. 





“THE FUSTICE OF PEACE HIS 
COMPANION.” 


HE above is the quaint title of a little volume bound in very 
well-worn calf, which I happened to light upon the other day, 
and found so full of interest that it seems selfish not to introduce it 
to others. It was printed in the Savoy in the year 1723, and must 
then have been quite up-to-date. Its subtitle is “A summary of 
all the Acts of Parliament, whereby one, two or more Justices of the 
Peace, are authorized to act, not only in but out of the sessions of 
Peace.” It was begun by one “Samuel Blackerby, late of Gray’s Inn, 
Esq.,” and finished by Nathaniel Blackerby. 

It has all the appearance of being intended to slip naturally into 
the Justice of the Peace’s pocket, and its alphabetical arrangement 
must have been very handy for the magistrate’s clerk in nice 
dilemmas. The little book, so harmless in appearance, may well 
have been the arbiter of many destinies, and the rigid judge of many 
a first offence, orchard robbing, poaching, and such-like; and the 
limits of its power were perhaps familiar enough a hundred years ago 
to the hardened offender. 

Let us turn over some of its pages. Some of the provisions we 
find in them are sufficiently surprising, even if they were never 
enforced, and sometimes we rub our eyes at the intolerance, pig- 
headedness, and actual cruelty which defaced them, and perhaps 
defaces still, our Statute Book ; but here and there we find material 
for a smile, or even a laugh, hidden away among Offences and 
Penalties. , 

It is well in these days of scouring the country upon the wheel to 
be acquainted with the legal definition of “ rogue,” and to be advised 
at what point roguery becomes “incorrigible”; for mere “ rogues” 
are in danger of being apprehended by the “Constable, or other 
Officer, Inhabitant or any other there being,” and having been con- 
veyed first to the presence of a magistrate, “may be punished by 
being whip'd till bloody, &c., ut infra.” “Incorrigibleness” in the 
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eyes of the all-powerful Justice requires the rogue to be committed to 
the house of correction, or county gaol, to hard labour till the quarter 
sessions. “And Rogues, &c., refusing to be examined, or on 
Examination giving a false Account of themselves, their Birth, last 
Settlement, &c., are to be deemed incorrigible Rogues, of which the 
Justice is to inform them, during Examination.” Let us, however, be 
quite sure of the definition of a rogue, lest even to-day we fall un- 
awares into the tender mercies of Dogberry and Verges. They are 
catalogued as follows :—“ Patent-Gatherers, or Collectors for Prisons 
or Gaols, wandring for that purpose; Fencers, Bearwards, Common 
Players of Interludes, Minstrels, Jugglers, *hough not wandring ; 
Gypsies or Egyptians, or wandring in their Habit or Form; Pretenders 
to Physiognomy, or Palmistry, or like crafty Science, or Fortune- 
telling, or like phantastical Imaginations ; Users of any subtile craft, 
or unlawful Games or Plays . ..” ([Stat. 12 Anne, sess. 2, c. 23, 
sect. 1.] The bicycle and camera we observe with gratitude are not 
actually mentioned, but it is surely open to question whether they 
would not be naturally included, if not under the “ crafty science,” 
yet in the roll of “subtile crafts or unlawful Games or Plays” for be 
it noted under “Games not lawful,” that “ Dice, Tables, Cards, 
Bowls, Coits, Cates, Logats, Shove-groat, Tennis, Casting the Stone, 
and Football,” are all included under one common ban, and all liable 
to the penalty of “Six shillings and eight Pence a time” [Stat. 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 2, sect. 12], a sum that is increased to twenty 
shillings if you are an artificer or an apprentice (except at Christmas 
time, when the rigour of the law was slackened), and reaches the sum 
of forty shillings if you yourself “ Keep a House of Unlawful Games.” 
But alas for Hamlet, and the emblems of poor mortality in the grave- 
yard—“to play at logats” with anything was illegal in England, if not 
in Denmark ; and alas for our hostesses at garden-parties (forty shillings 
a time), and alas for the cult of football, or indeed any game with a 
ball in it, and alas for the homely rubber, and for votaries of Shove- 
groat and Cates, if they have any modern descendants. All these 
and the whole athletic system are built like a giddy tower upon 
shifting ground—for they all fall under Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 2, 
sect. 12. 

“ Reading the Riot Act” is a familiar phrase, but it was not the 
Act itself that justices were required to read to riotous and tumultuous 
assemblies within their jurisdiction, but a proclamation directing their 
attention to it. Twelve persons it seems may be considered under 
such circumstances enough to constitute a riotous assembly, “and if 
they continue together an hour after, ’tis Felony without Clergy.” 
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(Stat. 1 Geo. I c. 5, sect. 1.) The form of the proclamation is as 
follows :— 

“ Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth and commandeth all 
persons, being assembled, immediately to disperse themselves, and 
peaceably to depart to their Habitations, or to their lawful business, 
upon the Pains contained in the Act made in the First Year of King 
George for preventing Tumults and Riotous Assemblies. 

“God save the King.” 

The attempts of Elizabethan legislation to fix wages by 
statute and to secure greater fixity of labour are well known, 
but perhaps few of us realise their extreme rigour. A servant 
refusing to work for statute wages, or leaving his work without giving 
a quarter’s warning, is naturally open to be brought before a 
magistrate, and “ bound over to the Sessions.” And a master putting 
away his servant without a quarter’s warning may forfeit forty 
shillings. The list of trades to which these regulations are applicable 
is interesting. They are the following :—“Clothiers, wollen-weavers, 
tuckers, fullers, clothworkers, sheermen, dyers, hosiers, taylors, shoe- 
makers, tanners, pewterers, bakers, brewers, glovers, cutlers, smiths, 
farriers, curriers, sadlers, spurriers, turners, cappers, hat or felt makers, 
fletchers, arrowhead makers, butchers, cooks, and millers.” I suppose 
a list like this, drawn up for legal use, fairly well covers the 
commercial middle class life of the days of Elizabeth. 

A labourer wishing to obtain work away from home had to carry 
with him a testimonial signed bya Justice of the Peace, stating that there 
was not sufficient work in the place where he dwelt, “that he might get 
work in other Shires in the Time of Harvest,” and the Justice is 
entitled to a honorarium of one penny for his signature (stat. 5 Eliz. 
c. 4, sect. 23). A servant who obtains a second situation without 
previously securing such a testimonial is ‘to be imprisoned till he 
procure one: if he procure one not in twenty days, to be whip’d as 
a vagabond” (i.e. it may be supposed as above “until bloody ”), and 
a master engaging such a servant should forfeit five pounds. 

Legislation of the same date, “the spacious days of great Eliza- 
beth,” on the provision of dwellings for the poor theoretically and 
upon paper reaches a very high level. Statute 31 makes it an 
offence to erect a cottage without four acres of freehold that is liable 
to a penalty of “ten pounds to the Queen,” and in default of 
remedying it a further penalty of forty shillings a month is to be 
imposed. A visionary “three acres and a cow” positively pales 
before this actual enactment. Further, the owner or occupier of a 
cottage, suffering any more families than one to dwell there, forfeits 
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ten shillings a month to the Lord of the Leet. But alas ! in a note 
our companion practically, and with a certain undercurrent of 
unconscious humour, fines down the two generous ideals of those 
“spacious” days; his gloss reminds the budding J.P., who might 
think that he was called to administer justice in Utopia itself that 
“31 Eliz. c. 7 extends not to cottages in cities, boroughs, or market- 
towns (sic) or provided for labourers in mines or quarries, within one 
mile of them; or for seafaring men in a mile of the sea, or a 
navigable river ; or for keeper, warrener, shepherd, or herdsman ; or 
an impotent person ; or to cottages which by order of Justices of 
Assize, or Justices of Peace in Sessions, shall be decreed to continue 
for habitation.” When those various categories are dissevered from 
the mass of cottage-dwellers it will be seen that very few remain (to 
say nothing of the “cottages in cities, boroughs, or market towns ”) 
to claim the luxury of “four acres of freehold” as granted in the 
sixteenth century. 

How did our forefathers legislate with regard to the observance 
of Sunday? “1 Car. I.” can scarcely be considered a Puritan 
enactment, and it provides “a penalty of three shillings and four 
pence for the poor, or in default to sit in the stocks three hours” for 
all persons “ being present at bear-baitings, bull-baitings, interludes, 
common plays, and any other unlawful pastimes on the Lord’s Day.” 
A statute two years later fixes twenty shillings as the penalty for 
“carriers, waggoners, Carmen, or wainmen travelling on the Lord’s 
Day about their respective business.” The lawyers of the Restoration 
again in the twenty-ninth year of Charles II. made it penal for 
persons over fourteen years of age todo “any worldly labour or 
business on the Lord’s Day,works of charity and necessity excepted” ; 
and persons “ publicly crying or exposing to sale any wares, except 
milk,” were liable to have their goods seized and sold for the benefit 
of the poor. The same statute also forbade the use of a boat or 
wherry on the Lord’s Day, “ except allowed by a Justice.” 

The interesting statutes about “ Burying in Wollen” (woollen) 
belong to the next year (30 Car. II.). It was required that an 
affidavit should be presented within eight days of the funeral to a 
Justice of the Peace, or failing that to the minister, “that the person 
was buried in wollen.” The penalty is rather enigmatically stated— 
“ Five pounds to be levied by Distress, and sale of the Party’s goods ; 
if he has none, of the Person where the Party died, or of any other who 
put the Party into the Coffin ”—but none the less it was a reality. 

Let us note one or two points which bear on the everyday life of 
the people. First, the lighting of the streets. This was in great 
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measure dependent on those whose houses abutted upon the street 
itself, who were required by an enactment of the second year of 
William and Mary “to hang out lights every night from the time it 
is dark, till 12 at night, from Michaelmas to Lady-Day, or to pay to 
the Lamps” ; the penalty for not so doing was two shillings for each 
offence. 

Again, there were such things as parochial libraries in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and then, as now, borrowers of books had a 
professional standard only of honesty (books were more valuable 
then), and it was possible for the curators of such institutions to obtain 
a special search-warrant from a justice for use in such cases. 

The highwayman, of course, in grim reality and without the 
aureole of romance, Black Bess and all, was a “common object of 
the country” 150 years ago, and it was the duty of all good subjects 
to try to cope with him. If you attempted to apprehend such a 
desperado and were killed in the attempt, your executors could claim 
£40 from the sheriff. This indemnity was scarcely enough to 
kindle a burning passion in the English mind for the extinction of 
the pest. 

From the Restoration onwards the provision of “carriages for 
the King for ready money tendered” has been enacted more than 
once. It is the duty of the magistrate, upon notice by warrant from 
the Lord High Admiral or some of his subordinates, to issue 
warrants to places “ not twelve miles distant from the place of land- 
ing, to send sufficient carriages at 1s. a mile for every Tun of Timber, 
and 8d. a mile for all other Provisions.” - 

King George I. should be received into the Pantheon of Smokers 
(where Sir Walter Raleigh, Kingsley, and Tennyson are enshrined), 
for the legislation of his reign protects the purity of tobacco most 
stringently. The Justice is directed to grant special warrants “to 
search for and seize Walnut-tree leaves, Hop-leaves, &c., cut, mixed, 
or manufactured to resemble Tobacco, and the Engines, &c.,” and to 
secure such dangerous rubbish at the King’s cost till quarter sessions, 
when it is to be “openly burnt or destroyed at the King’s charge.” 
The servants and labourers employed in the nefarious business are to 
be committed to the common gaol with hard labour for a period not 
exceeding six months. 

Several pages of our little volume are devoted to statutes con- 
nected with the tanning industry. It would be manifestly 
presumptuous for mere laymen to attempt to penetrate into the 
sacred secrets of the craft to which we owe our shoe leather, for it 
is deservedly called “the AZystery of a Tanner” in a way significant 
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enough to banish the profane. But yet I commendto your sympathy 
the tanner condemned to stand upon the pillory three days in the 
next market for “ hastening the Tanning of his Leather by giving it 
unkind Heats by hot Wooze (whatever that may be) or otherwise.” 
(1 Jac. I. c. 22, sect. 17.) 

Those who know the by-ways of the City of London will be 
interested to see a list of the remains of the ancient “ Liberties,” 
where for a very long time the law had scarcely any footing at all. 
Anyone opposing the execution of a process in those nests of infamy 
were to be committed to gaol, “without Bail or Mainprize.” The 
places catalogued were these :—‘ White-Fryers, Savoy, Salisbury 
Court, Ram Alley, Mitre Court, Fuller’s Rents, Baldwyn’s Gardens, 
Mountague Close, the Minories, Mint, Chink, or Deadman’s Place.” 
Some of these parts have still an ugly sound, but for the most part 
little “resistance to process” is expected from their inhabitants. 

Below “ Process” my eye catches “ Prophecies,” and I read that 
“the publisher or setter forth of any fantastical or false Prophecy, 
with an attempt to raise sedition,” was, under Elizabeth, to be sub- 
jected to a penalty of £10 and one year’s imprisonment, and for a 
second offence to forfeit all his goods and to be imprisoned for life. 
The prosecution was to be within sixmonths. This seems to provide 
but scant time to prove whether the fantastical prophecy be true or 
false after all. 

The well-known laws as to attendance at church, dating from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, are of course most searching and stringent, 
but they are all, we remember, robbed of their sting by the legislation 
of 1 William and Mary, by which Protestant Dissenters were declared 
to be exempted from their penalties. Previously, persons not re- 
pairing to church forfeited twelve pence for the poor, and by an 
earlier statute “ persons above sixteen, absenting from Church above 
one Month, impugning the Queen’s authority in causes Ecclesiastical, 
frequenting conventicles, or persuading others so to do, under Pretence 
of Exercise of Religion,” were required to conform at once, or abjure 
the realm, having previously undergone imprisonment. 

It is instructive to notice that a statute of Charles II. was in force 
by which incumbents “not reading Divine Service once a Month” 
were liable to forfeit five pounds for every offence. There seems to 
be a subtle connection between this and the above. 


The many pages of the Companion that are occupied with 
“Papists and Popish Superstitions,” with their vexatious and 
humiliating restrictions on personal liberty, disclose the tremendous 
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power wielded in matters of the conscience by magistrates often 
opinionated and prejudiced. The greatest enemy of the Pope now- 
adays would shrink from forbidding his followers the exercise of the 
worship they understand, and would surely deprecate the breaking-up 
of crucifixes in open court, the searching of Roman Catholic houses 
for books and relics, and a year’s imprisonment for being present at 
Mass. 

Stat. 5 Elizabeth again bears heavily on believers in the traditional 
mode of fasting, but is delightfully quaint in its wording. ‘“ Persons 
preaching or otherwise avouching, or notifying, That any eating of 
Flesh, or forbearing of Flesh, is necessary for the Service of God, 
otherwise than as other political laws allow,” are to be punished “as 
spreaders of false News.” 

Such is some of the light of reality which an old calf-bound book 
can cast on the lives of Englishmen 150, 200, 300 years ago. Coming 
from the practical wear and tear of everyday, with no halo of romance 
around it, it seems to bid us to be grateful for the tolerance, the 
comfort, and the progress of our own time, and to boast with 
Glaucus, 

hypeic roe warépwy péy’ apeivoveg evyoued? elvac, 
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THE ANGELS OF THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. 


HILE the angels of Milton have been likened to the glorious 
athletes of the Sistine Chapel, beautiful but altogether 
human, Dante’s angels are reflected more truly in the tender, spiritual 
and yet strong and triumphant creations of Fra Angelico. No earthly 
models sat for the angels of the angelic brother. He had so often 
seen a vision of angels that he needed no earthly models any more. 
He had “seen their white robes, whiter than the dawn, at his bedside 
as he awoke in early summer. They had sung with him, one on 
each side, when his voice failed for joy, at sweet vesper and matin 
time ; his eyes were blinded by their wings in sunset when it sank 
behind the hills of Luini.” And nothing earthly enters into Dante’s 
conceptions of the angels which he describes with such pathetic 
longing to again behold them. He, too, has seen his vision. Through 
his pages runs this procession of glorious beings such as only he can 
sing, such as only Fra Angelico can paint. The breath of heaven is 
around them, the light of heaven is in their faces, they follow each 
other like the figures in some mystic dance ; there is strength, grace, 
vitality in each, but above all there is a wonderful individuality, dis- 
tinctiveness, which eludes analysis. A line, a touch, a something 
which we know not how to grasp, and the picture is there complete, 
perfected, drawn for all time, engraved for ever on the heart of 
literature. 

The first of this “family of heaven” is found in the ninth canto 
of the “Inferno.” Dante and Vergil have come to the sable lagoon, 
wrapt in morass fog through which the red-hot mosques of the sad 
city of Dis are dimly seen: “red pinnacle, red-hot cone of iron 
glowing through the dim immensity of gloom ; so vivid, so distinct, 
visible at once and for ever.” A little boat takes the travellers through 
the stagnant canal, and we remember 


Visendus ater flumine languido 
Cocytos errans, 
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as well as the “ristigue palus inamabilis unda of Vergil. While 
making their way towards the city, the pathetic incident of the 
meeting with Philippo Argenti occurs; the exasperate spirit 
Florentine, “forgotten by history and immortalised in song.” “Thou 
seest I am one who weeps,” he says, raising his squalid form from 
the black mire; but for him the other Florentine has no pity. “With 
weeping and with wailing, maledict spirit, do thou remain,” is Dante’s 
reply as he recognises him of whom the gentle Vergil has nothing but 
evil to recount :— 
This was an arrogant person in the world: 


Goodness is none that decks his memory; 
So likewise here his shade is furious. 


And they turn away: “quivi’l lasciammo; che pil non ne narro:” 
“there we left him ; more of him I write not!” 

Arrived at the gates of the city of Dis more than a thousand 
sad spirits endeavour to bar their entrance, and even Vergil quails 
when he finds the doors are shut against him. The difficulties of 
the way are further increased by the appearance on the “ high tower 
with red flaming summit” of the three Furies, wreathed with green 
snakes and their temples crowned with little serpents, threatening 
the intruders with the sight of the Medusa, placed here, perhaps, 
because the only one of the Gorgones who was mortal. But 
help is at hand ; and that help is brought by the first angel of the 
Commedia. For, 

Now there came across the turbid waves 
The clangour of a sound with terror fraught, 
Not otherwise it was than of a wind 
Impetuous on account of adverse heats, 
That smites the forest, and without restraint 


The branches rends, beats down, and bears away ; 
Right onward, laden with dust, it goes superb. 


Superb, too, is the angel who comes in this whirlwind, but there 
is no description of the glories of his face or of his robes. They are 
hinted at, not expressed ; and the picture is perhaps more exquisite 
for the lines left out. ‘Ah! how he appeared to me full of dis- 
dain,” exclaims the susceptible poet who is for ever studying the faces 
of those he meets. ‘ More than a thousand ruined souls” flee before 
the angel who passes over the river marsh with soles unwet, fanning 
with his left hand the unctuous air from his face, “and only with that 
anguish seemed he weary.” He opens the door, for to him there is 
no resistance, and then returns along the black fen, 

And spake no word to us, but had the look 


Of one whom other care constrains and goads 
Than that of him who in his presence is. 
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This disdainful angel had come to a world to which all good was 
foreign, the very territory of evil. And yet even here, in their own 
land in their own high places, the principalities and powers of dark- 
ness can but fly before the strength that is in this one celestial 
visitor, collapsing at the first on-coming ray of his brightness. 

The angels of the “ Purgatorio” are altogether of another type 
to this, the sole angel of the “Inferno.” The first occurs in the 
second canto, and fitly to understand its beauties we must again 
consider the setting, the world in which it is placed. 

A great writer has said, wrongly as I venture to think, that the 
forms of the external world, by which I suppose he means what we 
call nature, have made but little impression on Dante. “He leaves 
to others the earth, the ocean, and the sky. His business is with 
man.” And Dante’s business’ is indeed with the spirit world of man, 
that is the subject of his picture. But yet his whole work is 
gemmed with recollections of the sweet Latin land which he has left 
for atime. No other writer, not even Shakespeare, is so absolutely 
permeated with remembrances of nature ; amid the glories of heaven, 
his thoughts go back perpetually to the glories of earth ; amid the 
stifling airs of the “Inferno” they are ever with him too. His 
scene is laid in other realms than those of nature as we know it, but 
at the least hint he turns aside to the old familiar things. Eyes 
smarting with hell smoke look beyond and see flowers uplifting their 
heads in the morning sun; starlings in their winter flocks ; turtle 
doves flying home to their sweet nest ; the falcon alighting far from his 
master, “sullen and disdainful ;” the hoar-frost copying on the ground 
the outer semblance of her sister white ; the fire-flies in the valley— 
eyes and ears are full of such things as these when the man is 
surrounded by darkness and shrill cries. Nature is not his theme 
indeed as it is Wordsworth’s ; but it is constantly in his thoughts. 
Not as if in parentheses do these images recur to him, but as if they 
were always close to him in his sad journey. And when he leaves 
the hopeless world, it is with a sigh of relief to find that he can 


Again behold the stars. 


And in the first canto of the “ Purgatorio,” how the whole man 
rejoices in the beauty and light which he once more sees around him 
in the mystic world into which he is entering. For it is indeed in 
some respects a world like our own: there is the sea, there are the 
stars, the valley with its radiant flowers, the forest, sun-rise, sun-set. But 
there are, too, the seven terraces or circles in which the seven mortal 
sins are expiated, reached by narrow staircases, each with its porter 
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angel. These angels are the poet’s rendering of the text “Gaudium 
erit coram angelis Dei super uno peccatore poenitentiam agente,” and 
as each circle and the sin which it represents is left behind, there is 
an angel ready with words of rejoicing and benediction to guide the 
souls to the next height. 

The whole first canto is full of little touches, drawn altogether 
from nature, which impress the feeling of hope, of restoration, on the 
mind. First we read of the sky, “the sweet colour of oriental 
sapphire,” awakening new delight in the heart of him who has come 
from the dead air of the Inferno, from its blackness, its darkness, its 
smoke. The eastern hemisphere was smiling in the rays of the fair 
planet Venus ; and in the south are the stars of the Southern Cross, 
“rejoicing in their flamelets seemed the heaven.” Dante is gazing at 
these beautiful things when he sees “a solitary old man,” Cato, the 
guardian of this portion of the Purgatorio, who bids Vergil gird Dante 
with a smooth rush—* this little iske—yonder where the water beats 
upon it—bears rushes above the soft mud:” and because it would 
not be meet to go before the angel “with eyes possessed by any 
cloud,” to wash his face, blackened still with the smoke of the Inferno 
which he has left. Then as they go on their way, the dawn, the 
dawn of Easter sunrise, “ vanquishes the matin hour,” and 


S} che di lontano 
Conobbi il tremolar della marina. 


This sunrise at the commencement of the journey through the 
realms of hope produces the same brightening mental effect as does 
the daybreak at the opening of the “ Electra” of Sophocles; and 
while poets in all ages have loved xuparwy drijpebpor yéXaopa, with 
Dante the thing becomes something more than a glimpse of merely 
material beauty. It is a parable. We are in the world of life, of 
movement now ; the dead marsh of inaction which was never lit by 
sunshine is left behind. The sun is arising, the tide is flowing. 

And over the whole of the first canto is spread 


The silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 


He who has so long walked through gloom and darkness, amid 
horrid shapes and shrill cries, cannot linger long enough over, 
cannot turn eyes or thoughts away from, the stillness and beauty of 
this district which is the prelude to the seven mystic circles of 
cleansing. And I suppose no lover of Dante ever sees the rushes 
by some little bitter pool without recollecting the humble plant, 
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type of Divine Grace, which, as Vergil plucks it, springs up again 
unwasted ; or looks upon a dewy field at morning time without 
remembering the exquisite picture of Vergil spreading his shadowy 
hands on the wet grass, and with its moisture removing the stains of 
smoke from Dante’s tearful cheeks. 

All these and other beauties prepare for the coming of the first 
angel of the world of hope. The poets are still lingering on the 
borders of the sea like those— 

Who go in heart and with the body stay, 


and in this very indecision, this absence of haste or fear, the peaceful 
impression of the first canto is carried on into the second. Thus 
lingering, a light appears to them—such a light as that of the red 
planet Mars when he glows through thick vapours in the low west 
above the ocean floor. A light— May I again behold it!” says 
Dante, wistfully recollecting what was more glorious than the sunrise. 
And as it comes nearer and more near he discerns the angel’s 
wings, those celestial pinions which are both oar and sail to the boat 
wherein he comes— 
Make haste, make haste, to bow the knee! 


Behold the angel of God! Fold thou thy hands! 
Henceforward shalt thou see such officers ! 


says Vergil ; and in the original there is a hurry, an excitement, an 
eagerness to prepare his companion for a sight so different to that of 
the demons and hopeless spirits in the other world. 


Then as still nearer and more near he came 
The bird Divine, more radiant he appeared 
So that near by the eye could not endure him. 


Beatitude is written on his face; and with him he brings more 
than a hundred “fortunate spirits,” who sing Jn exitu Israel, the 
Easter psalm, as they come. The angel makes the sign of the cross 
over these souls, and when they have landed on the shore he departs, 
leaving them gazing around at the unfamiliar and yet infinitely 
peaceful world in which they find themselves. We cannot help 
noticing again the contrast between this celestial pilot, his face like 
a benediction, this bird of God, and that other pilot, the ferryman of 
the livid fen in the “ Inferno ”— 


Who round about his eyes had wheels of flame, 
Charon the demon, with the eyes of hawk. 


How different, too, are the souls “ who as dead leaves flutter from 
a bough,” “as futile, as despairing,” land from Charon’s boat, to this 
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troop of happy spirits, setting forth, somewhat leisurely indeed, for 


that mountain where they 
Strip off the slough 
That lets not God be manifest to them, 


and who have even time to listen to Casella’s song, quiet and 
contented, like doves feeding at peace in the green meadows, as if 
they almost “forgat the cleansing that would make them fair,” and 
for which they have come to this hopeful world. 

Turning to the eighth canto of the “ Purgatorio,” we come to our 
third angel. 


’*T was now the hour that turneth back desire 

In those who sail the sea, and melts the heart, 

The day they’ve said to their sweet friends farewell, 
And the new pilgrim penetrates with love, 

If he doth hear from far away a bell 

That seemeth to deplore the dying day. 


The two poets are waiting for morning in a spot described in the 
seventh canto, where amid the green grass and glowing flowers, amid 
the sweetness of a thousand odours, placid spirits sit to sing their 
Compline Office. The description of the exceeding brilliancy of the 
hues of the flowers, of the emerald of the grass (fresh emerald such 
as that just opened by the illuminator, says Mr. Ruskin on this 
passage), of the thousand fragrant odours, is one of Dante’s great 
achievements. In this valley are gathered kings and princes, among 
them the “king of the simple life,” our own Henry III. Compline 
goes tranquilly on, and the army of the gentle born, pale and humble, 
join in Ze ante Jucis, the office hymn. Then come those words, 
variously interpreted, which usher in the next two angels :— 

Reader, fix well thine eyes upon the truth, 


For now indeed so subtile is the veil, 
Surely to penetrate within is easy. 


“Perhaps,” says A. J. Butler, ‘the key is to be found in the fact 
that the angels are clad in green. In the parallel passage, ‘ Inferno’ ix, 
37-63, it may be observed that the Furies, by a kind of infernal 
parody, are ‘girt with greenest snakes.’ As they summon Medusa 
or Despair to turn the gazer into stone, so here we have our attention 
called to Hope, which animates the souls of the righteous.” The 
waiting souls gaze upward, and Dante sees coming from on high two 
angels with flaming swords, but the swords are deprived of their 


points. 
Green as the little leaflets just new born 
Their garments were, which by their verdant pinions, 
Beaten and blown abroad, they trailed behind. 
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What life and motion there is in this “ beaten and blown abroad,” 
what delicacy of description in the little green leaflets “just new 
born”! Dante can look upon the “ blond heads” of these celestial 
birds, but not upon their faces. As with all his angels, these are 
hidden in the radiance of their own brilliance: they are flaming 
bright as fire. 

The two take their stand on each side of the crowd of souls. For 
the serpent is even here among the grass and flowers—“ perchance 
the same which gave to Eve the bitter food”—and the celestial 
falcons have come to drive it away. Hearing their green wings 
cleave the air, “the evil streak” disappears, and the angels wheel 
upward to their posts on high, “ flying back abreast,” for order is 
heaven’s first law. 

Leaving this portion of the “ Purgatorio,” the prelude to the seven 
terraces, we come to the fifth angel of the Comedy, and one which 
strikes the keynote of the “ Purgatorio.” For there, as Carlyle has told 
us, the doctrine of repentance is asserted in a manner more moral 
than anywhere else. ‘Men have, of course,” he says, “ceased to 
believe in these things—that mountain rising up out of the ocean, or 
that malebolge with its black gulf. But still, men of any knowledge 
at all must believe that . . . penitence is the great thing here for 
man. For life is but a series of errors, made good again by repent- 
ance, and the sacredness of that doctrine is asserted by Dante in a 
manner more moral than anywhere else.” 

If this be so, then that angel of penance, that courteous porter 
who sits at the gate of the first circle of the “ Purgatorio,” may well 
be looked upon as its central figure. The whole of the ninth canto in 
which he appears is full of beautiful things, and among the most 
beautiful are the first twenty lines, which Cary has translated with 
much felicity :— 

In that hour 
When near the dawn, the swallow her sad lay, 
Remembering haply ancient grief, renews, 
And when our minds, more wand’rers from the flesh 


And less by thought restrained, are, as’t were, full 
Of holy divination in their dreams— 


words which, in their mixture of the freshness of morning with some- 
thing tooof sadness, are a fitting introduction to the vision of thatangel, 
which is perhaps the most tenderly beautiful of all Dante’s dreams. 
He sits at the door of the first circle, which is entered by a strait 
and narrow way. ‘Three steps, diverse in colour, led up to the door. 
The first step is of white marble, so polished and so smooth that 
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Dante sees himself reflected in it, and here is mystically set forth 
that introversion, that response to the Divine yv#@ seauréy, which is 
the beginning of the soul’s true penance. The second step is tinct 
of deeper hue than erse, the dark black purple so dear to Dante’s 
sad soul, and is of burnt, uneven stone, cracked all asunder and 
across. ‘This is the broken and contrite heart, the contrition without 
which the angel raises the keys in vain ; but it was left, I believe, to 
Miss Rossetti to discover the cross in the cracks, lengthways and 
across. The third step of porphyry, red as blood, and which rests 
massively above the others, is Divine Love. And the last step of 
all, confession, which is the threshold of the door, seemed as stone 
of diamond for brightness ; and it is a coincidence at least that one 
of our own poets has the same image — 

For since confession pardon wins, 

I challenge here the brightest day, 


The clearest diamond; let them do their best, 
They shall be thick and cloudy to my breast. 


But the angel himself! Such was his face that Dante cannot 
look on the glories of it, and in his hand he held a naked sword 
which so reflected back the sunlight that “oft in vain I lifted up 
mine eyes.” In strange contrast to this dazzling brilliance is the hue 
of his robes. Most of the angels of the Divine Comedy are clad in 
the colours of green leaves of spring or the pink of sunset clouds. 


But this one 
Ashes, or earth that dry is excavated, 
Of the same colour were with his attire. 


From beneath these penitential vestments he draws forth two 
keys, one of gold, one of silver; the golden key signifying the 
authority of the confessor, the silver the necessary science and dis- 
cretion which enable him to use the first aright. But “ Wherever 
faileth either of these keys— 

So that they turn not rightly in the lock, 
. « this entrance doth not open, 


More precious one is, but the other needs 
More art and intellect ere it unlock.” 


And then what beautiful pitifulness, tenderness, there are in the 
other words of this compassionate angel, the very colour of whose 
robes is a reminder that man, whose sin he judges, is but earth: a 
remembrance that he is but dust. 

From Peter I have them; and he bade me err 


Rather in opening than in keeping shut 
If people but fall down before my feet. 
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A whole world of divine wistfulness is summed up in these three 
lines. They are full to overflowing of the hopefulness which 
characterises this portion of the Comedy, and recall the spirit of 
that other beautiful description in the fifth canto of him who 
by “one poor little tear” gained an entrance into the abodes of 
restoration. 

The angel of penance has impressed the marks of the seven 
mortal sins on Dante’s forehead, the outward and visible sign of 
those soul-stains which must be cleansed away in the journey which 
lies beforehim. And then the massive door swings open, and as they 
enter he hears the Ze Deum sung with sweet melody— 


Ch’ or si, or no s’ intendon le parole. 


We now come to the angels of the seven circles, which must be 
noticed with less detail than the preceding ones. 

The first circle is that in which the sin of pride is punished, and 
into it the poets are ushered by the angel of penance, as we have 
already seen. Cantos g to 12 are descriptive of this terrace ; 
and in the twelfth canto we are introduced to that angel who points 
out the ascent to the second circle, that of the envious souls, 
Dante is in one of his day-dreams, his mind full of those who have 
sinned through pride, and whom he meets in the first circle—shades 


who go 
Beneath a weight, 
Like unto that of which we sometimes dream, 
Unequally in anguish round and round 
And weary all, upon that foremost cornice, 
Purging away the smoke stains of this world. 
But Vergil rouses him : 
Lift up thy head 
’Tis no more time to go thus meditating, 
Lo, there an angel who is making haste 
To come towards us... 
With reverence thine acts and looks adorn 
So that he may delight to speed us upward, 
Think that this day will never dawn again. 


Then the “fair creature” is seen coming towards them, clad in 
white, and his face like the quivering star of the morning. By a 
stroke of his wings he obliterates the mark of pride from Dante’s 
forehead and shows them the stairs to the next circle. And as they 
turn towards it, they hear Beati pauperes spiritu sung “in such wise 
that speech could tell it not,” the blessing on those who have made 
this first step in the purification of their souls, and have become 
poor in spirit. 
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Cantos 13 and 14 are devoted to the second circle, that of 
the envious ; and here mysterious spirits, unseen to Dante’s mortal 
eyes, float past them uttering their witness for kindness and charity. 
In the fifteenth canto comes the angel who shows the poets the 
staircase to the third circle. It is three hours past noon, and the 
sun is shining in their faces as they journey towards the west; but a 
splendour greater than that of the sun causes Dante to shade his 
eyes with his hands, and he finds that this brilliancy is the reflection 
of a still more brilliant light which is coming towards them. To 
Dante’s questioning, Vergil replies :— 

Marvel thou not if dazzle thee as yet 


The family of heaven. . . 
An angel ’tis, who comes to invite us upward. 


With joyful voice this angel points them onward, and as they go 
they hear Beati misericordes sung by those who are left in the circle of 
envy, of mercilessness. 

Cantos 16 and 17 are those of the third circle, which is enveloped 
in thick smoke as, we remember, is that circle in the “ Inferno ” where 
the like sin, anger, is punished. Dante goes through its dun air 
seeing nothing, but hearing voices—prayers of those souls who on 
earth were violent and fierce, and who now cast themselves on the 
meekness and gentleness of the Agnus Dei :— 


Everyone appeared 
To supplicate for peace and misericord 
The Lamb of God who takes away our sins. 


Out of this “foul and bitter air” he comes at sunset. He 
is again in a trance of thought; but as sleep is broken by a 
sudden light, so his day dream, “this imagining of mine,” is 
broken in upon by rays of brightness. It is the angel who leads 
the poets to the fourth circle, and he too is dark with excessive 
bright : “in his own light he himself concealed.” As the first step of 
the stairs is reached, Dante feels a movement as of wings which fan 
him in the face; and he hears the angel pronounce those blessed 
who are cleansed from ill anger: Beat pacifici. 

The fourth circle is a sort of landmark in the upward journey. 
The sins punished in the former circles are those of want of love: 
pride, envy, anger. The sins punished in the three last circles are 
those of misplaced love : avarice, gluttony, luxury. But this middle 
circle is that of the lukewarm, the slothful souls, souls neither hot 
nor cold: guilty of accidia, a word which has somehow crept into our 
theological language, and which we use a little regretfully, although 
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‘Chaucer has used it, because we have no English word which 
will quite express its full meaning. In this circle all is tumultuous 
haste, the haste as of the whirlwind ; and yet the pale ghost of the 
abbot of San Zeno, to whom Vergil addresses himself, is courteous 
even in his haste. He shows them the way to the fifth circle ; and 
in the nineteenth canto comes the angel who ushers them into it, 
and who speaks to them in a manner “gentle and benign such as 
we hear not in this mortal region.” With his swan-like wings he 
obliterates the mark of sloth from off Dante’s forehead, “affirming 
those Qui /ugent to be blessed, for they shall have their souls with 
comfort filled.” 

The connection between this blessing and the contrary virtue to 
the sin of Sloth is not as plain as that between the other beatitudes 
and the vanquished sins, the ‘acquired virtues, to which they are 
appropriated by Dante. But we must not, perhaps, expect to find a 
fitness, which Dante was not careful that we should always find. 
The penitents in this middle circle have at least wept their sin; are 
diligent in that portion of their penance ; the blessing is indeed fit, 
if it has not the more palpable fitness, at first sight, of the other 
blessings. And taking this fourth circle as a midway station between 
the first three and the last three circles, we may feel that the benedic- 
tion applies in some degree to all, and radiates the brightness of 
penitence, its solemn joy, on all the circles alike. 

The fifth circle, that of the avaricious souls (cantos 20 and 21), 
is next traversed, and in it Dante and Vergil are joined by Statius, 
whose term of sojourn in the mild shades of Purgatory is completed, 
and who accompanies the other two poets in their journey upward. 
Here the angel who ushers them into the sixth circle is sketched in 
the merest outline, but he erases another sin from Dante’s forehead, 
and commences the benediction—“ Blessed are they who thirst” for 
righteousness instead of for this world’s treasure. 

The sixth circle is that of the “starving gluttons,” who stand 
around beautiful trees laden with fruit, which hangs ever out of 
reach. “A simple vice simply punished, the reader will feel,” says 
Mrs. Oliphant, “though it is evident that it bulked more largely in 
Dante’s eyes.” The angel who leads them into the seventh circle is 
described at more length than the preceding ones, and there are 
here two other angels also, of whom we must say a word. But first, 
as Dante, Vergil, and Statius are journeying along the lonely road, 
they hear a voice :— 


Why go ye thinking thus alone ye three? 
Said suddenly a voice, whereat I started 
As terrified and timid beasts are wont. 
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The angel who speaks is all shining red as molten metals or glass, 
and the air around him is full of fragrance as of spring herbage and 
flowers, while the movement of the angelic plumes as they brush 
away another stain from Dante’s forehead diffuses an odour of 
ambrosia. But he has all the winning courtesy of the rest of these 
majestical creatures as Dante saw them: “If it may please you to 
mount aloft, there it behoves you turn ; this way he goes who goeth 
after peace,” he says as he shows them to the last circle. 

The glad angel who ushers the poets to the summit of the 
mount of purification appears just as the day is departing, standing 
outside the purifying flame and singing in “a voice by far more 
living than our own.” He tells them that they must pass through 
the fire before they can reach the height; and when Dante makes 
the final plunge into suffering and emerges on the other side, the 
second angel of this circle is heard singing in the fading daylight: 
Venite benedicti Patris mei. 

When morning dawns they reach the terrestrial Paradise, the 
almost heavenly forest. The birds are singing among the branches 
of its trees, the breeze rustles through the leaves, a little rivulet 
runs down the midst of it. How different is all this to that other 
forest, “ savage, rough, and stern”: 


Which in the very thought renews the fear, 
So bitter was it, death is little more. 


Of this description Ruskin says: ‘The tender lines which tell of 
the voices of the birds mingling with the wind, and of the leaves all 
turning one way before it have been more or-less copied by every 
poet since Dante’s time. They are, so far as I know, the sweetest 
passage of wood description which exists in literature.” And yet they 
are compressed into a few lines. 

But the last angels of the “ Purgatorio,” not one but many, what 
can I say of them ?—“ Soldiery of the celestial kingdom,” “ Ministers 
and messengers of life eternal.” 


Ye keep your watch in the eternal day, 
So that nor night nor sleep can steal from you 
One step the ages make upon your path. 


In the last cantos we find no isolated angelic figures, but an 
exceeding great army of angels, a glorious host, the sevenfold flames 
upon their faces. The steps of the poet keep time to their music ; 
the melody of their songs runs through all the last pages of the book ; 
they are interwoven into its very texture. When Beatrice’s severe 
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compassion is bitter to him, they stay from strewing the celestial 
flowers to comfort him with Jn te, Domine, speravi; as he comes 
through the waters of Lethe, in which the last hold of sin upon the 
soul, the remembrance of it, is taken away, they encourage him with 
another psalm ; and amid their celestial saraband they pray Beatrice 
to turn her holy eyes on him who to see her “has ta’en so many steps.” 
And when, in the “ Paradiso,” he comes forth into a land of yet 


greater glory, 


The song of those who sing for ever 
After the music of the eternal spheres, 


is still enfolding him. But here, it seems to us, Dante’s human 
words fail and faint. In the 21st canto of the “ Paradiso,” where the 
angelic host is seen in its undimmed splendour, he who has soared 
so high, at last suffers the limitations of his humanity. He comes of 
a race which has no celestial language: he has seen his vision but 
his words are not adequate to express that vision. He has reached 
the highest—and “the highest is not capable of being spoken 
outwards at all.” To his mind the gathering together of those washed 
and made white, the great multitude which no man can number, 
takes the likeness of a snow-white rose— 
The Rose Eternal 


That spreads and multiplies and breathes an odour 
Of praise unto the ever vernal sun. 


“ Behold,” says Beatrice to the wondering poet, “of the white 
stoles how vast the convent is! Behold how vast the circle of our 
city!” And here, clad in the livery of heaven, white robes and wings 
of gold, their faces as the living flame, the angels are at home. 


In fashion then as of a snow-white rose 
Displayed itself to me the saintly host, 
Whom Christ in His own blood had made His bride, 

But the other host, that flying sees and sings 
The glory of Him who doth enamour it, 
And the goodness that created it so noble, 

Even as a swarm of bees, that sinks in flowers 
One moment, and the next returns again 
To where its labour is to sweetness turned, 

Sank into the great flower, that is adorned 
With leaves so many, and thence reascended 
To where its love abideth evermore 

Their faces had they all of living flame, 

And wings of gold, and all the rest so white 
No snow unto that limit doth attain. 
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And here, and here only, we feel that Milton has done better 
because he has attempted less. 


That undisturbed song of pure concent 

Aye sung before the sapphire colour’d throne 
To Him that sits thereon 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 
Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly. 


In these lines Milton has if possible surpassed him who stands 
all but first among the first. 
c T. 
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A NORTH SEA: REVOLUTION. 


ITHIN the last ten years a change has been made on the 

North Sea which is without parallel in the history of fishing. 

Steam is altogether pushing out sails, and so rapidly are screw vessels 

growing in number that before long the picturesque smack is sure to 
be a relic of the past. 

While at work upon this paper I had a simple illustration of the 
great revolution which is taking place upon the North Sea. I saw 
an ordinary steam trawler which in five weeks had earned £700 for 
her owners. She was then in harbour, and her crew, sharers of her 
great good fortune, were reeling about in various stages of intoxica- 
tion. They had been celebrating the event for a week. Side by 
side with her were a number of sailing vessels which for several 
weeks, on account of continued bad weather and calms, had not 
earned enough to pay for their bait. In some cases the bait—boxes 
of herring—had been returned to shore, probably to be disposed of 
to the unwary as early kippers. No greater contrast could have 
been afforded than that of the prosperous—and drunk—members of 
the steamer, and the quiet, hopeless-looking men on the smacks who 
for so long a period had not been earning even bread. 

By way of showing how things have developed, a few simple 
figures may be given relating to the chief British fishing ports. 
Hull recently owned 169 smacks, against 458 ten years ago; 
Grimsby had 402 smacks, compared with 804 at that time. Of 
steam trawlers Hull had 241, with a tonnage of 14,455; while 
Grimsby had 232, of 13,008 tons. In sail and steam fishing craft 
Grimsby possessed 632 vessels, of 41,259 tons ; while Hull had 408, 
of 27,450 tons. Yarmouth and Lowestoft also lead Hull in the 
aggregate number of fishing vessels owned, but these are mostly 
smacks. 

In every respect fishing appliances are being brought up to date. 
This points to increased profits for owners and employed; un- 
doubtedly it means more safety and a better mode of life for that 
army of 20,000 men and boys whose lives are practically spent on 
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the wild waters of the North Sea, and who pursue their calling in 
such dangerous and uncomfortable circumstances. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., who is chairman of one of the largest 
companies engaged in the North Sea industry, their fleet being 
established about six years ago, recently in public very ably summed 
up the present position of North Sea fishing. I cannot do better 
than quote from his words. ‘Of late years,” he said, “there has 
been a very great alteration in its conduct. Steamers are rapidly 
superseding the old sailing smacks with which the trade was formerly 
carried on. The increase is something marvellous, and the number 
of steam trawlers now approaches a very large figure indeed. I 
should think that in Hull and Grimsby, upon which we pride our- 
selves as being the chief ports connected with the North Sea fishing 
trade, there cannot at the present time be fewer than 500 steamers 
connected with the trade. It is extending all round the coast. The 
sailing smacks, as a rule, go out into the North Sea for a considerable 
time, and remain there ; but the business is conducted in two ways. 
One system is called ‘single boating ’—that is, a sailing smack or a 
steamer goes out on its own account, and is away a few days, and if 
it is successful, brings its cargo of fish into port. The company 
with which I am connected, which is called the Red Cross Company, 
has a fleet, including those building, of nearly 100 vessels. They 
go out into the North Sea ; the sailing vessels remain there perhaps 
ten weeks, and the steamers in connection with the fleet, which are 
calling every day, remain perhaps five or six weeks. Then there are 
steam carriers employed, which almost day by day collect the fish 
and bring it to Billingsgate ; and here in London, to a very great 
extent, all those who are consumers of fish are dependent upon the 
fleets connected with Hull, Grimsby, and Yarmouth. The business 
iS carried on day by day, winter and summer, and it is one of hard- 
ship and great danger. Every now and again terrible storms occur 
in the North Sea, and frightful loss of life and property is occasioned. 
I hope that the changing from sailing smacks to steamers will in 
future reduce to a very great extent this loss of life.” 

No one who knows from experience what the North Sea is to 
smacksmen can fail to agree with Mr. Wilson, or hesitate to hope 
that the revolution which is now in progress will soon have reached 
its ultimate development. Only by steamers can the best work be 
done on the fishing grounds, and only on board of these craft can 
the fishermen enjoy any real comfort when at sea. The smacks are 
picturesque and cheap, but they are in these days both helpless and 
unprofitable, and their impotence in bad weather means a heavy 
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annual death-roll. It is the exception for steamers to suffer in a gale, 
but no storm sweeps over the fishing grounds without bringing death 
and devastation to the crews of sailers. Sometimes, but rarely, a 
steam trawler will founder—two fine Hull boats went down in a 
recent gale—but as mere life-preserving structures they are as much 
superior to the smack as a mail boat is to a wind-jammer. 

As to the loss of life amongst smacksmen caused by a North Sea 
gale, there are some memorable instances on record. There must 
be many who vividly remember what is known as the “ great March 
gale” of 1883. ‘That season was marked by a fearful storm in which 
more than 360 smacksmen and boys were lost, and enormous damage 
was done to the fishing vessels, a large number of which sank bodily 
with their crews. With regard to mere damage, every gale causes 
much of it. In one storm not long ago a large number of smacks 
were nearly wrecked, and about 100 from Lowestoft alone lost their 
gear. It is calculated that the damage done to smacks during that 
gale was £ 12,000. 

Such a revolution as that of which I write inevitably leads to 
keener competition. One recent instance will show that the struggle 
for business on the North Sea is in every way as sharp as business 
fights ashore. One night a skipper off the Horn Reef had a haul of 
fish on which he reckoned that he would clear a profit of £50. He 
had to go thirty miles from the reef to the fleet with which he was 
fishing, so that he might deliver his catch to the carrier for convey- 
ance to market. He hurried back to the reef with all speed, and 
found that there were already five trawlers scooping up the fish. 
Next day there were twenty-five, for good and ill news spreads as fast 
on the North Sea as anywhere else, and if the fish had held, there 
would have been 125. Wherever the fish goes, there goes the fisher- 
man also, the hunt being kept up in the most persistent and 
remorseless fashion. No wonder, in view of this state of affairs, that 
a well-known authority has declared feelingly that he would not be a 
haddock for anything, because there is no chance whatever nowadays 
of escaping the trawlers’ nets. 

The revolution also means that as the fishermen grow more eager 
to gather the harvest of the sea, the harvest is in peril of becoming 
smaller. There has long been an outcry against the way in which 
some smacksmen deal with immature and spawning fish, and much 
injury has been done to the supply through the thoughtlessness and 
carelessness of the catchers. But on the North Sea the scientist is 
stepping in, and measures are being taken for the preservation of the 
fish supply which were undreamed of even two or three years ago. 
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Growing attention is being given to the question of fish culture at 
sea, and artificial hatching is being employed with so much success 
that young fish are now caught in large quantities where they have 
not been seen before this method of replenishing the grounds was 
tried. So amazing is the fertility of fish that in a few minutes, by 
taking proper measures, one may pour into the sea eggs enough to 
produce, when incubated, more fish in number than the whole con- 
tained in the 100,000 tons that now pass yearly through Grimsby 
Market, which is by far the leading fish centre in the United 
Kingdom. 

If this plan is intelligently and extensively adopted, there will be 
even a more wonderful development in the means of catching the 
fish than there has been of late, great as itis. A generation ago 
sailing smacks exclusively were engaged in trawling over the North 
Sea grounds ; now sails cannot possibly hold their own with steam, 
and at every fishing port are to be seen dandies, cutters, yawls, 
luggers, and mules which are for sale, and obtainable almost at the 
price of firewood. There is at Yarmouth alone a depressing proces- 
sion of such craft. 

It is inevitable that with the increase in the number of steam 
fishing vessels there should be a diminution in the number of sailers, 
Few sailers are now launched, but, on the other hand, steam trawlers 
are being built with astonishing rapidity. It is only fourteen years 
since steam power for fishing purposes came into operation at Grimsby, 
but so enormous has been the development of steam trawling that 
there are now at that place more than a dozen public companies, 
some of which pay extremely large dividends. At the time of 
writing, regardless of the statements made concerning the hardships 
under which the trawling interest suffers, Councillor Richard 
Simpson, of Hull, known as the “Steam Trawler King,” has no 
fewer than forty-six steam trawlers and carriers being built. Probably 
by the time this paper is published they will be engaged in fishing. 
Recently also other owners, principally limited companies, have 
ordered large numbers of these handy little craft, and soon the North 
Sea will be even more alive with them than is the case at present. 

Side by side with the North Sea revolution has been the growth 
of the fishing industry. This is best shown by the Board of Trade 
Returns. According to these statistics for 1896 the value of the fish 
landed at English and Welsh ports during the three preceding 
years was £5,291,476, £5,437,917, and £5,510,421 respectively, 
Most of the fish was caught in the North Sea, the value of that landed 
at Grimsby alone being 41,340,521 in 1894, £1,418,895 in 1895, and 
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41,463,395 in 1896. In tons only there were landed at Grimsby in 
1894, 88,448 ; in 1895, 92,462; and in 1896, 100,726. The returns for 
1897 showed that the quantity of fish landed at English and Welsh 
ports—7,946,108 cwt. (excluding shell fish)—was larger than in any 
one of the eight successive previous years which were reviewed, and 
that its value, 45,568,978, was very much larger. 

It would be difficult indeed to estimate, even approximately, the 
value of the steam and sailing vessels which are at this moment 
fishing in the North Sea, but the total sum is necessarily a very large 
one. The number of first-class fishing steamers, smacks, and boats 
of fifteen tons and upwards registered at English ports at the begin- 
ning of this year was between 3,500 and 3,600, and by far the 
greater number of these are employed in the North Sea fisheries. 
The number of craft of the same description registered at Scottish 
ports was just over 3,400, and these are employed almost exclusively 
on the North Sea grounds. It would be scarcely possible to strike 
an average value for a sailing vessel or for a steam fishing craft, and 
thus work out approximately the total worth of the North Sea 
vessels. A really first-class up-to-date screw trawler, fitted with all 
modern appliances, is not to be had for less than £5,000, and this 
sum is being regularly paid at present by owners for such a steamer. 
As a rule, however, the value of the steam screw trawler is not equal 
to this ; but it must be remembered that these craft have been built 
specially for the trade within recent years, and are for the most part 
kept in a state of excellent repair, so that their depreciation has not 
been as great as might have been supposed. Some of the smacks 
are worth not far short of £1,000; the value of many is about 
4500, but there are many owners who would be glad to realise some 
of the sailers for a less sum than this. 

It is strange that inland so little should be known not only of this 
revolution, but also of the fishermen themselves and their appli- 
ances and work. The crudest ideas still exist as to the sort of craft 
with which North Sea fishing is done, and these ideas prevail largely 
because there are so few means of showing people what class of 
vessel is actually employed. Comparatively few visitors to seaside 
resorts which are also fishing ports ever trouble to learn which are 
fishing vessels and which are not, and are quite unable to distinguish 
a smack or steam trawler from a trading sailer or steamship. Not 
many days ago I heard a professional man inform another—a lawyer 
—that a smack which was warping out of harbour, on the Yorkshire 
coast, for the fishing grounds was a ship which was going to New- 
castle for coal. Not long before this, at the same port, a young lady 
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asked, pointing to a steam paddle trawler, if, when at sea, the vessel 
ran on the ground on her wheels! So fondly is the belief cherished 
that fishing is done from very tiny craft which are absent from porta 
night or a day, that it is most difficult to prove to many people that 
vessels of considerable dimensions are employed in the industry, and 
that numerous North Sea smacks are not much short of 100 tons 
burden, while some of the steamers are of nearly 150 tons net. 
These, however, while partially engaged in trawling, and fully 
equipped for the purpose, are engaged chiefly as carriers between the 
fishing fleets and the London, Grimsby, Hull, or othermarkets where 
the catches of fish are sold. No wonder that when such ignorance as I 
have mentioned exists, there should be those who urge that it is the 
duty of county councillors and educational bodies to arrange for 
lectures on such subjects as “Our Fisheries,” “ Fish Culture,” and 
“Fish Catching.” 

Smacks and “liners” are fast disappearing from the North Sea. 
The “liner” leaves port for a week or so at a time, her successive 
catches being preserved in ice until she has enough fish on board for 
market, when she runs home to dispose of it. Having got a fresh 
supply of ice on board, she leaves port again. 

A North Sea smack is, as a rule, built on beautiful lines. There 
is plenty of width and strength about her bows, but there is need of 
both in order to withstand the savage battering of North Sea waves 
when they are in evil mood—and that is pretty often. There is 
more deck room on a “ liner” than is to be enjoyed on board a trawl 
smack, where the traw] beam and the great net occupy a good deal 
of room. 

On the whole, line fishing does not mean an easier life for the 
smacksman than trawling. His lines have to be baited, and as they 
have a total length of ten miles, this is a long and laborious task. In 
getting in the lines extensive use has to be made of the boat which 
is carried on the deck. The revolution means, for one thing, the 
gradual abolition of the “liner” and the many dangers which 
surround her and her crew. Much of the work which falls to them 
has not to be undertaken by the crews of the steamers. Especially 
noticeable in the latter case is the absence of the heavy boat 
duties, 

With the liner the old-fashioned trawl is departing. This consists 
of a stout beam with an iron “ head” at each end. When the beam 
is dropped into the sea it sinks to the ground, and the “heads” 
keep the mouth of the net distended. The net is towed over the 
ground, and gets gradually more or less filled with fish of all sorts. 
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Sometimes the catch is very plentiful, often it is only moderately 
good, and frequently it is very poor. When the time for hauling 
comes, the beam is raised by steam power to the level of the deck, 
the “cod-end” of the net is turned in over the deck, and the fish 
are tumbled in a struggling heap on board. 

Although the beam trawl is still very extensively used by both 
sailing and steam vessels, it is rapidly being superseded by the beam- 
less trawls. These have a greater spread of net, and therefore an 
increased catching capacity ; and as the latest form has two separate 
bodies in the net, one may still be fishing when the other has been 
torn away by sunken wreckage or rough ground. The successor to the 
trawl beam is a “shutter,” as it is technically termed. Four shutters 
are carried by-a screw trawler, two on the port, and two on the 
starboard side. Over the pulley on the block suspended from the 
centre of the “shutter” runs a warp, or stout rope, fastened to one 
end of the mouth of the net ; and another warp runs from a similar 
“shutter” forward. So with the other side of the vessel. With this, 
as with the beam trawl, the gear on only one side of the vessel at a 
time is employed, that on the other being a reserve. 

By means of a small vertical boiler the heavy work of getting up 
the trawl on board sailing smacks is now done—a great advance 
on the old days when this laborious work was done by hand. 
Smacksmen are not specially clever engineers, and sometimes when 
the boiler and engine go wrong they do not know quite what to do. 
Then their native resource asserts itself, and they make ready to 
grapple with the enemy. If a boiler is obstructed, they argue, the 
thing to be done is to remove the obstruction. Cases have been 
known in which this has been accomplished by firing up for every 
ounce of steam the boiler is worth, then retiring to the most remote 
part of the bows until the pressure has done its work. As a rule this 
rough but dangerous method is successful, but sometimes there are 
nasty accidents on board the smacks through explosions. 

A large number of old fishing vessels are now employed as 
traders, and of late not a few have been sold to foreigners for this 
purpose. They are handy, and the working expenses are small. As 
a rule, the crew consists of two men and a boy. 

Notable amongst North Sea fishing craft are the “Scotchmen” 
which are so much in evidence during the herring season. These 
vessels leave the Scotch ports onthe East Coast in very large 
numbers, and are familiar objects to the seaside visitor to that part 
of Great Britain. They are very similar to the Cornish herring boats, 
but have a much greater spread of canvas. They are broad of beam 
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and have very little freeboard ; indeed so low in the water are they 
that the prudent Scot will fly into a place of refuge when anything 
like a strong breeze springs up. A peculiarity of many of these 
boats is that the wheel is placed horizontally instead of vertically. 
Perhaps the Scotchmen are the least affected of all North Sea fisher- 
men by the revolution ; but steam is creeping in even amongst them, 
and as to its power, they have proof enough in any spell of calm 
weather. While they are idle and helpless the dirty little steam 
herring boat is gathering the harvest of the sea in the most handsome 
fashion. 

Unfortunately many sailing vessels are lost every year on the 
North Sea through collision, and there is no doubt that a host of 
fine smacks have been sent to the bottom by some badly managed 
big ship. It is a case of crash! and to the bed of the sea, as 
a rule, if the weather is thick; for stout as a smack is, she can be 
smashed up in the twinkling of an eye by an over-sea boat 
meeting her bows on. Not long ago, in a fog, the First Bismarck, 
one of the finest Atlantic steamers afloat, cut down a Yarmouth 
smack, causing the loss of several lives ; while shortly afterwards, in 
another fog, three smacks were run down, carrying many fishermen 
with them. 

North Sea smacks, like all old institutions, have their romances. 
Some years ago a Grimsby firm built a smack and christened her 
Dr. Lees, out of compliment to that veteran of the temperance 
cause. The vessel continued in active service until the day of 
the doctor’s funeral. At about the same hour as that in which the 
funeral was taking place the smack ran ashore off Ymuiden, Holland, 
and became a total wreck. 

With few exceptions the steamers fishing in the North Sea are 
built of iron, a few being of wood, and a larger number of steel. Of 
all the registered steamers only about thirty are paddle, the rest 
being screw vessels. The paddle boats, for the most part old tugs, 
run largely out of ports between the Humber and the Tyne, and 
work principally alone, being absent for a day or two at a time. 
They are capable of working on rougher ground than the screw 
boats. 

There are about 140 foreign steamers, all screw, fishing in the 
North Sea. With few exceptions these also are of iron and steel. 
Many are English-built. Some of the latest smacks also are of iron. 

The victory is to the strong, and on the North Sea the powerful 
modern screw trawler has matters pretty much her own way. If 
there is any fish about she will get it, and run to port with it. 
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There is not much of the romance of the sea about her; she is 
simply and solely a money-making invention, and battles with wind 
and weather as part of her daily trade. What are her expenses, and 
what are her net earnings? These are the questions which are 
always present in the skipper’s mind. The company for which he 
works—most of the steamers are owned by companies—put at his 
disposal a well-nigh perfect machine, and expect him to get the best 
results. That he spares no labour to attain this end, and that he is 
pretty successful, are shown by the fact that in a year a first-rate 
steamer can make net earnings of from £1,100 to £1,600; in 
other words, she will provide a return of from 1o to 40 per cent. on 
the capital invested. 

The total cost of running a high-class steam trawler for a year is 
heavy—nets, warps, coal, crew’s wages, insurances, &c., making a 
considerable inroad on available funds. The gross earnings of one 
first-rate steamer in a twelvemonth were £4,000, her gross expenses 
being £2,860, leaving the net earnings £1,140. Another vessel 
had £1,598 net earnings on £2,580 gross expenses, so that the 
cost of running her was about £50 weekly. Her total earnings, 
44,178, were at the rate, in round figures, of £80 a week. 

Of course, it must not be assumed that all fishing in the North 
Sea is as profitable as this. Just as some ocean steamship shares 
are first-class money-making concerns, so are some of the North Sea 
fishing companies ; but it is equally true that while there are many 
shipping combinations which are very poor investments, there are 
shareholders who wish they had found other means of making profit 
than are afforded by the North Sea fishing-grounds. 

WALTER WOOD. 





TENNYSON, THE MAN. 


“ HE worth of a biography depends upon whether it is done by 

one who wholly loves the man whose life he writes, yet loves 
him with a discriminating love. Few of these gossiping biographies 
are the man, more often the writer.” Such were the remarks made 
by the poet to his son in 1874 on the “compliments and curiosity of 
undiscerning critics.” Of the whole-hearted love displayed by the 
son in the recently published Memoirs of his father there cannot be 
a doubt ; and if the keeping oneself in the background, and allowing 
the subject of the biography to reveal himself to us by the record of 
his everyday life—his conversations with his friends, his interchange 
of letters with all ranks in society, from the Queen herself down to 
the Lincolnshire labourer who wrote to him from the United States 
about the old Somersby days, his hopes and fears for his work, his 
general outlook on men and affairs, and his unfailing sympathy with 
the joys and sorrows of humanity—are not evidences of the power 
of discrimination on the part of the writer and compiler of these 
volumes, additional emphasis, at least, is given to the truth of the 
poet’s own words :— 

For whatsoever knows us truly, knows 


That none can truly write his single day, 
And none can truly write it for him upon earth. 


The lives of men of genius are not always pleasant reading : there is 
often a want of harmony between the inner and the outward man; 
they have not learnt how to accommodate the outward life to the 
interior vision. But no such misgivings assail us as we turn the 
pages of these volumes. The life of Tennyson, like the life of his 
great predecessor Wordsworth, adds one more striking testimony to 
the truth of Milton’s noble words :—“ He who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to 
be a true poem; not presuming to sing praises of heroic men or 
famous cities unless he have in himself the experience and practice 
of all that which is praiseworthy.” From the reminiscences contained 
in these Memoirs of the poet’s early life in his father’s rectory, down 
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to the latest recorded conversations between himself and his son in 
the summer of 1892—the year of his death—there is the gradual 
unfolding of a life rich in promise, attaining its meridian splendour 
in the strength of a magnificent manhood, and continuing unabated 
its creative energy beyond the allotted span of human existence. 
Since Wordsworth gave currency to the saying “The child is 
father to the man,” a more peculiar interest than ever has attached 
itself to the early years of those distinguished by supreme gifts of 
heart and mind. We like to observe and welcome the premonitions 
of coming greatness. In the case of Tennyson these indications 
were plainly marked. He probably had written, and in great 
measure destroyed, before he attained the age of fourteen, more 
verses than any other great English poet of whose early productions 
we have any record at all. His grandfather seems to have indulged 
in the first prophetic anticipations, saying of his grandson, then aged 
fourteen: “If Alfred die, one of our greatest poets will have gone.” 
Happily for the world, the boy did not die ; but after a short spell of 
education at the Louth Grammar School—a miserable period of his 
life, so these Memoirs tell us—he passed under the able supervision 
of his father, an excellent scholar, and in due course of time followed 
his elder brothers to Trinity College, Cambridge. His fame had 
preceded him there, and he at once found himself the centre of as 
remarkable a set of young men as either of our great Universities 
has ever seen. The names of this group have been so long dis- 
tinguished in the literary and political history of the age that it is 
needless to allude to them here. Suffice it to say that the great 
reputation of Arthur Henry Hallam, which “In Memoriam ” did so 
much to foster, is seen to be fully deserved, and his letters to the poet 
evince a rare subtlety of intellect, combined with the tenderest and 
most loving human affections. He was always the constant and 
discriminating champion of his friend’s early poetry, his generous 
and sympathetic consoler under the stress of ignorant and spiteful 
criticism, and a firm and confident believer in his greatness and 
ultimate triumph. Of Tennyson during these early Cambridge days 
the following descriptions are interesting, as showing how the personal 
appearance of the poet at this time struck his contemporaries. A 
friend describes him as “ Six feet high, broad-chested, strong-limbed, 
his face Shakespearean, with deep eyelids, his forehead ample, 
crowned with dark wavy hair, his head finely poised, his hand the 
admiration of sculptors, long fingers with square tips, soft as a child’s, 
but of great size and strength. What struck one most about him 
was the union of strength with refinement.” On seeing him first 
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come into the hall at Trinity, Thompson said at once, “That man 
must be a poet.” Arthur Hallam “looked up to him as to a great 
poet and an elder brother.” 

It was during his residence at Cambridge that several poems 
which the present Lord Tennyson has printed for the first time in 
these Memoirs were written, one of which—the “ Hesperides ”—the 
poet regretted he had not inserted amongst his published “ Juvenilia” 
in the completed works. In 1831 Tennyson left Cambridge and 
returned to Somersby to help his mother, as his father was ailing, 
and his two elder brothers had left home. Within a month his 
father had died, and upon him devolved the duty of looking after 
the affairs of the afflicted household. The friends of this period 
have spoken of “the exceeding consideration and love which the 
poet showed his mother, and how much they were struck by the 
young man’s tender and deferential manner towards her.” All this 
time he was busily engaged in study and meditation, striving to 
perfect himself in the art which he felt was to be his life work, 
and in the letters to his friends, his hopes and fears on this score 
are freely expressed. Two years later, in 1833, came the great 
sorrow of his life, destined to prove the most momentous crisis in 
the history of a great soul—the death of A. H. Hallam. 

As in the lives of everyone, even the least distinguished amongst 
us, there are spots of time that stand out with a certain pre-eminence, 
and either form fresh starting-points for further progress in spiritual 
growth, or else serve as melancholy beacon lights, apprising us of 
the heights from which we have fallen, so it is made perfectly clear 
in these Memoirs that in the period of doubt and despondency which 
followed the death of his friend, when the foundations of the world 
seemed out of course and the solid earth melting under his feet, 
until he was left face to face with those two awful realities—God and 
his own soul—the baptism of fire did its appointed work, and a 
finer temper was imparted to his spirit, which at length emerged into 
the calm atmosphere of a purer and clearer faith. To the poet 
meditating on the grave issues of life and death during the seventeen 
years which followed his great loss, “the workings of many hearts were 
revealed,” and what he learnt in suffering he afterwards taught usin song. 

In the same year, and in the same month, which saw the publica- 
tion of “In Memoriam,” Tennyson’s long-deferred marriage took 
place. How great a blessing this union proved, the poet’s own 
allusions to his wife, and the son’s account of his mother in the 
chapter to which the motto “ Like noble music unto noble words” 
is prefixed, form a beautiful testimony. From this chapter the 
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following tribute paid by the son to his mother—veiled as it is in the 
modest reticence that knows there is a joy of the heart as well asa 
sorrow with which no stranger should intermeddle—may be quoted :— 


It was she who became my father’s adviser in literary matters. ‘I am proud 
of her intellect,” he wrote. With her he always discussed what he was working 
at; she transcribed his poems; to her, and to no one else, he referred for a final 
criticism before publishing. She, with ‘‘ her tender spiritual nature ” and instinc 
tive nobility of thought, was always by his side, a ready, cheerful, courageous, 
wise, and sympathetic counsellor. It was she who shielded his sensitive spirit 
from the annoyances and trials of life, answering (for example) the innumerable 
letters addressed to him from all parts of the world. By her quiet sense of 
humour, by her selfless devotion, by ‘‘ her faith as clear as the heights of the 
June-blue heaven,” she helped him also to the utmost in the hours of his depres- 
sion and of his sorrow; and to her he wrote two of the most beautiful of his 
shorter lyrics, ‘‘ Dear, near, and true,” and the dedicatory lines which prefaced 
his last volume, ‘‘ The Death of AEnone.”’ 


To make the picture complete of the woman who was so much 
in every way to the poet, the testimony of one who was not a 
stranger, but an honoured friend of the family, and a frequent 
visitor at both Farringford and Aldworth—may be added. The late 
Master of Balliol concludes his “ Recollections of Tennyson,” which 
find a place at the end of Vol. II., with an affecting tribute to Lady 
Tennyson, written only a few days before his death :— 

I can only speak of her as one of the most beautiful, the purest, the most 
innocent, the most disinterested persons whom I have everknown. ... It is no 
wonder that people speak of her with bated breath as a person whom no one 
would ever think of criticising, whom everyone would recognise, in goodness and 
saintliness, as the most unlike anyone whom they have ever met. Though not 
claiming to possess intellectual powers, which she assuredly has, she was probably 
her husband’s best critic, and certainly the one whose authority he would most 
willingly have recognised. Yet with all her saintliness she is not at all puritanical 
in her views, either in regard to him or to anyone else. She has considerable 
sense of humour, and is remarkably considerate about her guests. The greatest 
influence of his life would have to be passed over in silence if I were to omit her 
name. 


After the marriage, Twickenham was the first home, but finding 
the Thames Valley unhealthy, the Tennysons moved to Farringford, 
in the Isle of Wight, which was a home to them for more than forty 
years. Here the poet and his wife “settled to a country life at 
once, looking after their little farm, and tending the poor and sick of 
the village.” His object in thus cutting himself off from society, 
and only seeing his many friends from time to time—and never was 
man more greatly loved and honoured—was to avoid distracting 
influences and “live a country life of earnest work.” 

Of the fruits of that retirement from the world his poetic life 
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during the next forty years is at once an eloquent witness, and a 
convincing illustration of the truth of that great saying of old, 
“ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 

The Memoirs from this point fall into a sort of natural division 
of chapters arranged according to the titles of the various volumes 
of poems in the order in which they first appeared, a considerable 
space being devoted to questions relating to “ Maud” and “ The 
Idylls of the King.” All this is in accordance with Tennyson s 
view, that his true life was to be sought for in his works ; and, of 
course, the elucidation of various passages in some of the greater 
poems, either from notes contributed by the poet’s most intimate 
friends, or, as is more frequently the case, from Tennyson’s own 
explanations of his meaning, taken down by his son, add considerably 
to the autobiographical hints which reading between the lines of the 
poet’s works supplies. Tennyson, like Wordsworth before him, took 
himself and his art seriously, and not the least interesting parts of 
these volumes are those dealing with the poet as his own critic. 

Though in his early life he was a poor man, he was never in too 
great a hurry to publish, keeping his poems by him, and striving to 
bring them as near perfection as was possible. 

The following extract froma letter written to James Spedding about 
1835 is a good illustration of the painstaking and laborious artist :— 

I do not wish to be dragged forward again in any shape before the reading 
public at present, particularly on the score of my old poems, most of which I have 
so corrected (particularly ‘‘ Ainone”’) as to make them much less imperfect, 


which you, who are a wise man, would own if you had the corrections. I 
may very possibly send you these some time. 


And this devotion to his art cost him no small amount of self- 
sacrifice ; it caused his engagement to the woman he loved to be 
broken off, and it was not until ten years afterwards that, having 
caught the ear of the public with “In Memoriam,” he renewed the 
engagement, because he felt himself in a pecuniary position to marry ; 
though he might have made money long before by writing popular . 
short poems for the magazines, as some of his friends tried to 
persuade him to do. 

In composing his poems he kept constantly in view a favourite 
art maxim of his, “ The artist is known by his self limitations.” 
Numerous examples of his practice in this respect are referred to. 
We learn, for instance, that several stanzas were omitted from the 
“Palace of Art” because the poet thought the poem was too full. 
In the “ Dream of Fair Women,” also, the four opening stanzas of 
the poem as it appeared in the edition of 1832 were cut out, 
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perhaps because, as Edward Fitzgerald said to him, “They make a 
perfect poem by themselves without affecting the dream.” “The 
Gardener’s Daughter” is another piece which has undergone this 
rigid pruning. Some forty odd lines called the “ Ante-Chamber,” 
originally intended as a prologue to the whole poem, never left the 
manuscript form. Taken by itself, the “ Ante-Chamber” is quite on 
a level with the rest of the idyll, and the portrait in the first fifteen 
lines appeared to some of his friends to be an adequate representa- 
tion of the poet himself :— 

That is his portrait painted by himself. 

Look on those manly curls so glossy dark, 

Those thoughtful furrows in the swarthy cheek ; 

Admire that stalwart shape, those ample brows, 

And that large table of the breast dispread, 

Between low shoulders ; how demure a smile, 

How full of wisest humour and of love, 

With some half-consciousness of inward power, 

Sleeps round those quiet lips ; not quite a smile ; 

And look you what an arch the brain has built 

Above the ear ! and what a settled mind, 

Mature, harbour’d from change, contemplative, 

Tempers the peaceful light of hazel eyes, 

Observing all things. 


The best instance, however, of this sacrifice at any cost to secure 
totality of effect in a poem is given us in Aubrey de Vere’s account 
of the “ Reception of Tennyson’s Early Poems” (1832-45) :— 

One night, after he had been reading aloud several of his poems, all of them 
short, he passed one of them to me, and said, ‘‘ What is the matter with that 
poem?” I read it, and answered, ‘‘I see nothing to complain of.” He laid his 
finger on two stanzas of it, the third and fifth, and said, ‘‘ Read it again.” After 
doing so, I said, ‘‘ It has now more completeness and totality about it ; but the 
two stanzas you cover are among its best.” ‘‘ No matter,” he rejoined, ‘they 
make the poem too longbacked; and they must go at any sacrifice.” ‘* Every 
short poem,” he remarked, ‘‘should have a definite shape, like the curve, some- 
times a single, sometimes a double one, assumed by a severed tress or the rind of 
an apple when flung on the floor.” 


To Tennyson as a friend it is impossible to give too high praise, 
Never was man more beloved, and the affection he received was 
returned in as large measure. ‘“ Loveableness,” says one who knew 
him well, and was his friend for more than forty years, “was the 
dominant note of his character.” ‘In Friendship Noble and 
Sincere” is Browning’s tribute in the dedication to him of a volume 
of selections from his own poems. Allusions to the impressions 
made upon them by the poet’s personality and character are frequent 
in the letters of those friends who have contributed reminiscences 
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and biographical matter to these Memoirs. Thus, e.g. the late Lord 
Selborne writes of him :— 

He was noble, simple, manly, reverent as well as strong, with a frankness 
which might at times seem rough, but which was never inconsistent with the 
finest courtesy and the gentlest heart. I do not think I could better describe the 
impression which he made upon me by any multiplication of words. He was 
great in himself as well as in his work ; the foremost man, in my eyes, of all his 
generation, and entitled to be ranked with the greatest of the generations before 
him. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, visiting the old poet in the summer of 
1886, a few months after the death of Lionel Tennyson, is struck by 
“his patience under his sorrow, and his unselfish thoughtfulness for 
others.” A union of gentleness with strength seems to have been 
the prevailing impression made by the poet upon all those who had 
been fortunate enough to enjoy some degree of intimacy with him. 

As might have been expected from one who, at the conclusion of 
the Holy Grail, has taught us how marvellously the spiritual world 
interpenetrates and illumines the natural in the vision which comes to 
King Arthur, busied in the practical work of establishing law and 
order in his realm, no less than from the well-known passages in “ In 
Memoriam” which embody the most profound religious convictions 
of the soul, a reverent Belief was habitual with the poet. He was 
fond of discussing with some few of his most intimate friends the 
great problems of the Immortality of the Soul, the Future Life, and 
the Personality of God, but would tolerate no irreverent handling of 
those Divine Mysteries. It is significant of his wide sympathies that 
some of his dearest friends, as Aubrey de Vere, W. G. Ward, and 
Sir John Simeon, were staunch adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Tennyson’s attitude of mind on these subjects is best expressed 
in some conversations with his son recorded in Vol. I. They 
occupy several pages, and quotation from them in the shape of 
extracts, by omitting, perhaps, some other aspects of truth to which 
equal importance is attached, might convey a wrong impression of 
the poet’s true feelings. Two brief sentences, however, may be 
quoted as expressive of the summit of his own earnest spiritual 
endeavour. ‘ My most passionate desire is to have a clearer and 
fuller vision of God. The soul seems to me to be one with God ; 
how I cannot tell.” 

It is impossible in writing of these Memoirs to make no mention 
of the letters which passed between Tennyson and the Queen, a 
number of which are, by Her Majesty’s permission, inserted at the 
end of Vol. II., and date from 1873 to 1892. Those written by 
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the Queen are in the first person, and evince the deep interest 
displayed by Her Majesty in her Laureate and his family. Now it is 
a message of thanks with appreciative comments on a volume of 
poems received from the poet ; now it is the Queen who sends the 
poet a book of her own; more frequently it is a message of human 
sympathy on both sides when sorrow and bereavement have made 
inroads upon the homes of monarch and poet. On Tennyson’s side 
the correspondence throughout shows him as manly, loyal, and 
sincere ; the words are the words of one who was fitted to stand 
before princes, and was content that the grounds for such pre- 
eminence should be based on manhood’s simple worth. 

The following paragraph from the letter written by Tennyson in 
reply to the message of thanks from the Queen for the epilogue to the 
“ Tdylls of the King,” inscribed to Her Majesty, gives us a pleasing 
picture of the cordial relations which must have existed between 
Sovereign and poet :— 

Your Majesty’s letter made me glad that even in so small a matter I may have 
been of some service to you. I will not say that ‘*I am loyal,” or that ‘* Your 
Majesty is gracious,” for these are old hackneyed terms used or abused by every 


courtier, but I will say that during our conversation I felt the touch of that true 
friendship which binds human beings together, whether they be kings or cobblers. 


For the rest, it is a notable company of men and women through 
which the grand figure of the poet passes in these volumes. States- 
men, soldiers, ecclesiastics, men of science, men of letters, artists, 
philosophers, scholars, all testify to the wide range of his sympathies, 
and the fascination of his noble personality which compelled their 
grateful homage. 

Nor are humbler admirers wanting, some of whose letters to him 
were cherished possessions with the poet. The Yorkshire artisan 
who wrote him a letter of congratulation on his eightieth birthday, 
the message from the old Somersby labourer across the Atlantic, the 
Lancashire weaver who wrote the fine letter of thanks for the auto- 
graph presentation copy of his works which the poet sent him on 
being informed by John Forster, through Mrs. Gaskell, what a 
priceless source of consolation and delight his poetry had been to 
the aged worker in battling with the sorrows and hardships of life— 
are instances of an appreciation which the poet deeply felt. It is 
clear that Tennyson’s unfailing gift of humour was one of the main 
sources of the sympathy which bound him to these men in humble 
life ; but, behind it all there was that reverence for man as man, that 
large charity and sense of human kinship which prompted him to 
place as an inscription on the tomb of his old Farringford shepherd 
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the very words in which forty years before he had described the 
death of Arthur Hallam, “ God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 

In the “ Unpublished Sonnet ” at the beginning of the preface to 
these Memoirs occur the lines— 

History is half-dream—ay, even 
The man’s life in the letters of the man. 

And yet, though we have been told that we must look for “the 
innermost sanctuary” of the poet’s being in his works, a picture of 
the real man must have outlined itself in the minds of any careful 
reader of these volumes. It is not every great man of genius who 
has enriched our national literature with priceless works who could 
so well stand a scrutiny of his daily life and habits. Through the 
delicate reticence observed by the present Lord Tennyson in 
obedience to his father’s express command, we see the Jfan as he 
moved in all the manifold relations of human life—as a son, the 
pride and support of his widowed mother—as a husband, such that 
one of his oldest friends used to speak of “the chivalrous tone of 
that school for husbands” which pervaded the atmosphere of the 
family life at Aldworth and Farringford—as a father, delighting in 
the companionship of his sons, from their earliest childhood when he 
devised and shared in all their amusements, later on when he 
bestowed much earnest thought and anxiety on their education, and 
afterwards, when they grew to manhood, making them, the elder 
especially, the repository of some of his deepest thoughts and feelings 
—as a Citizen, loving his country with as strong a fire of patriotic 
ardour as did any of her famous naval and military heroes who fought 
and bled to make England great and free—and; finally, as a man, 
combining in himself the “ susceptibility of a woman or a child with 
the strength of a giant or even of a God.” 

Thus we get the impression that, great as were his works, the JZan 
was greater still, with a greatness which was “ from first youth tested 
upto extreme old age ”—from the days of his golden youth, when he 
was regarded as their greatest by the men, then and afterwards 
illustrious, who formed the Society of The Apostles at Cambridge, 
down to the latest years of his life, when the whole English-speaking 
world hailed him as their undisputed Master of Song—the poet who 
had achieved the rare distinction of completely satisfying as well 
the ordinary reader as the person of cultivated and fastidious taste. 

. . . he sung, and the sweet sound rang 
Through palace and cottage door, 
For he touched on the whole sad planet of man, 
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Of such a man and such a poet, a poem like his own “Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington” should form the requiem ; but 
doubtless he himself would have preferred the simple, heartfelt 
words of the old clergyman who came and gazed upon the poet as he 
lay dead, saying, with uplifted hands, “Lord Tennyson, God has 
taken you who made you a prince of men! Farewell.” 

C. FISHER. 





THE FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 


UNGO PARK, when after a laborious journey he first set eyes 
on the river Niger at Sego on June 21, 1796, could not 
have dreamed that a full hundred years would elapse before that 
majestic river had been navigated down to its mouth. Yet so it has 
been, and the achievement in attempting which Park sacrificed his 
life has been the work, not of a countryman of his, but of a French- 
man. When the young Scotch surgeon set out on his voyage of 
discovery the course of the Niger was one of those mysteries of 
which the African continent has possessed so many to lure on the 
geographical explorer. Ever foiled by the low-lying miasmatic belt 
of the coast regions, travellers had been unable to reach far into the 
interior, which had long remained a great blank on the maps, or had 
been filled with speculative and extraordinary series of rivers and 
lakes, which, however, recent discoveries have shown to have been 
in some degree based on positive information, though information 
of a long distant past. 

The actual discovery of the Niger must be dated back to the 
time of Herodotus, some twenty-three centuries ago, when certain 
Nasamonians, whose names have not been preserved, made a 
remarkable journey across the deserts of North Africa and reached 
its waters. ‘These Nasamonians dwelt on the shores of the Greater 
Syrtis—a deep gulf of the Mediterranean between Carthage and 
Cyrene—and five young men of the tribe resolved to explore the 
unknown deserts to the south of Libya and learn what was beyond 
them. After many days’ travelling they came to an oasis, where 
they were captured by a number of black men of small stature, by 
whom they were taken through extensive marshes to a large river 
inhabited by crocodiles, and on the banks of which was a city 
inhabited by negroes. The young Nasamonians succeeded in 
returning to their own country, the antetypes of a long series of 
explorers, and the information brought back by them has been 
perpetuated by Herodotus. Herodotus seems to have come to the 
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conclusion that the Niger! was a tributary of the Nile. After the 
time of Ptolemy, when geographical research was taken up by the 
Arabs, the Niger was made on the maps to flow into the Atlantic ; 
and so it was shown on them until the radical French geographer 
D’Anville a century or more ago struck out of the maps those 
features which did not appear well authenticated. A note to the 
“Annual Register” of 1758 (quoted in Lucas’s “ Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies,” iii. rr2) runs as follows :— 
“The river Senega, or Senegal, is one of those channels of the 
river Niger by which it is supposed to discharge its waters into the 
Atlantic Ocean. The river Niger, according to the best maps, 
rises in the east of Africa, and after a course of 300 miles nearly due 
west divides into three branches : the most noteworthy is the Senegal, 
as above; the middle is the Gambia, or Gambra; and the most 
southern, Rio Grande.” ‘This view that the Niger flowed westward 
into the Atlantic Ocean by way of the Senegal was held by the 
celebrated naturalist Adanson, who visited the Senegal in 1749-50. 

The African Association in 1790 sent out Major Houghton to 
reach the Niger by way of the Gambia, but he perished on the road 
to the mysterious city of Timbuktu, a great commercial centre of 
the Sahara when Ibn Batuta visited it about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was to follow up the unfinished work of 
Houghton that Mungo Park offered his services to the African 
Association. On this his first expedition he settled the eastward 
flow of the Niger and descended its northern bank for some seventy 
miles below Sego. His second expedition, in 1805, was undertaken 
with the object of descending the river in boats, and so ascertaining 
its outlet; but it came to a tragic end in the rapids in the neighbour- 
hoodiof Yauri, above Bussa. 

Park died in the belief that the Niger found its way to the 
Atlantic through the Kongo, which alone at its mouth seemed to 
possess an adequate body of water for so long a river; and, whilst 
Major Peddie in vain attempted to follow Park’s route from the 
Gambia, Lieutenant Tuckey was, in consonance with his theory, 
despatched by the British Government in 1816 to follow up the 
Kongo from its mouth. But both expeditions proved equally 
disastrous. Eight years later Lieutenant Clapperton, on his first 
expedition from the Barbary Coast, learnt at Sackatoo (or Sokoto) 
that the Niger flowed southward to the sea. With a view to deter- 
mine this he was sent out again in 1825, and this time landed at 


1 So called from the blacks living on its banks. The word should be pro- 
nounced with the g hard, as in ¢iger. 
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Badagry, near Lagos, in the Bight of Benin, not a very great distance, 
as it afterwards turned out, from the long-sought mouth of the river. 
From here he and his companions travelled overland, reaching the 
Niger at Bussa, just below where Mungo Park had met with his 
death. Then, instead of following his instructions and descending 
the river to its outlet, he started off on an ambitious design to cross 
the continent to Abyssinia, and died at Sokoto in April 1827. 

It was Clapperton’s servant, Richard Lander, who, with his 
brother John, in 1830 settled the question of the outlet of the Niger 
by descending it in canoes from Bussa, or rather from Yauri, where 
they had first gone to try to recover Park’s papers. The mystery 
was solved, and the river was found to enter the sea by a number of 
mouths, which for hundreds of years had been known to our mer- 
chants as the Oil Rivers, and which, being individually smaller than 
the united stream, had given no suspicion of their being the outlets 
of a great river. The Landers seem to have met with less obstacles 
from the rapids, which had proved so fatal to Park, than from the 
unfriendliness of the natives. 

After this important discovery several expeditions were promoted 
by the Liverpool merchants under the leadership of Macgregor, 
Laird and others to open up this waterway to the interior; but the 
unhealthiness of the country and the hostility of the inhabitants for 
many years retarded the successful extension of settled trade. 
Farther to the west interesting, though less important, exploratory 
work was being done on the upper waters of the river. Major Gor- 
don Laing, who in 1822 nearly reached its sources at the back of 
Sierra Leone, four years later made his way from Tripoli to Timbuktu, 
but was murdered there ; and in 1827 the Frenchman René Caillié 
also visited Timbuktu after reaching the Niger from the Rio Nunez. 
Valuable additions to our knowledge were also made by the cele- 
brated German traveller Dr. Henry Barth, who at the head of an 
English expedition reached the Niger opposite Say from Sokoto in 
June 1853. Crossing the river in canoes he travelled overland to 
Timbuktu, and from there followed the banks of the river back to 
Say. 

But with all these and other expeditions no determined effort 
after Park’s ill-fated attempt was made to navigate the river through- 
out, and until recently a portion of the river below Say has been 
shown on our maps by a dotted line only, having been surveyed by 
no traveller since Mungo Park, and his papers having been lost. 
Although, as the above summary will show, the exploration of the 
Niger had been almost entirely the work of Englishmen, and our 
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possessions at the mouth of the river—especially since the formation 
of the Royal Niger Company—formed the natural base from which 
to navigate this great river, we have abandoned to the French not 
only its further exploration, but also its territorial possession. The 
French, on the other hand, have in recent years shown a feverish 
activity in covering an enormous part of Africa with the French flag, 
and in so doing have taken up and carried on the work of explora- 
tion dropped in this region by our own countrymen. 

They first obtained access to the upper Niger at Bammako from 
their colony of Senegal in 1881 by an agreement with the Sultan of 
Sego; and at Bammako, three years later, a French gunboat was 
launched on the river—an earnest of the policy soon manifested of 
territorial extension. In 1887 Lieutenant Caron explored the river 
down to the neighbourhood of Timbuktu, or Tombuktu, as the 
French say the name ought rather to be pronounced. Timbuktu 
is not situated on the banks of the river, which in the rainy 
season, like the Nile, overflows the surrounding country ; and the 
trading city of the Arabs has therefore to be approached overland 
from the port of Kabara, on the edge of the river. Lieutenant 
Caron was not able to enter the mysterious city, but his surveys 
proved very useful to his successor, Lieutenant Jaime, when he 
descended the river to the same point two years later. As was to be 
expected, French influence was rapidly extended in this direction. 
First Sego was captured from the Sultan Ahmadu (1890) ; three 
years later, when the war with Samory allowed breathing time, 
Ahmadu was further driven from Djenné, where he had taken refuge ; 
and early in 1894 Timbuktu was seized, though Colonel Bonnier 
sacrificed his life for his precipitancy. 

Not only from the west coast, but from the south was French 
activity manifested. War was declared against Behanzin, King of 
Dahomey; and that tyrant having been overthrown, his kingdom 
was declared a French protectorate, and made the base from which 
numerous expeditions were despatched into the back countries of 
the Gold Coast and Lagos. In 1894 Commandant Decceur was 
despatched at the head of an expedition into Borgu, where, however, 
he was forestalled by Captain Lugard, on behalf of the Royal Niger 
Company ; and following that he started again for Say, on the Niger, 
which our Government had agreed to recognise as the limit of the 
French “sphere” on the north of the Royal Niger Company’s 
territory. Finding that a German expedition was making for the 
same point, Decceur hurried on Lieutenant Baud to sign a treaty 
with the chief at Say, and meeting him, the combined expedition 
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descended the river, mapping the banks of the portion between Say 
and Gomba which had so long remained a dotted line on the maps. 
This was in February 1895; and a few days after the German 
expedition of Dr. Griiner and Lieutenant von Carnap followed over 
the same course, partly in boats and partly by land. And only a few 
weeks more were to elapse before another Frenchman, Commandant 
Toutée, was to navigate the same part of the river. 

Starting from Porto Novo, in the French protectorate, Toutée 
reached the Niger opposite Bajibo on February 13, 1895. Here he 
built a fort, from which, however, being in the undoubted territory 
of the Royal Niger Company, the French garrison had afterwards to 
withdraw. Then he obtained boats from the King of Bussa (who 
was also in treaty relations with the Niger Company) and ascended 
the river to Farka, above Zinder, having some fights with the people 
on the banks on the way. From there he successfully descended 
the river to the mouth, accomplishing the descent in two months, of 
which twenty-seven days only represented the time of navigation. 

These expeditions prepared the way for the “hydrographic 
mission ” of Lieutenant Hourst, who has achieved the distinction of 
being the first to navigate the river throughout almost its entire 
navigable course, and has recently published an account of his 
expedition in an interesting and profusely illustrated volume (“ La 
Mission Hourst.” Paris: Librairie Plon, 1898). Originally com- 
missioned in October 1893 by the French Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, M. Delcassé, to descend_the Niger, the scheme was for a 
time put a stop to by the disaster to Colonel Bonnier’s column at 
Timbuktu, and Hourst was ordered to return to France. He had 
started on his return, when, moderate counsels giving way again to a 
more active policy, permission was given him to proceed. He had 
originally brought out with him from France a boat made, for light- 
ness, of aluminium, and constructed in sections for convenience of 
carriage overland from the Senegal to the Niger. This was now 
put together and launched at Kulikoro. A cross between a sadot 
and a soap-box, as he describes it, the Davoust was about thirty yards 
long by three broad, and only drew some 16 or 17 inches of water, 
In addition he had two other boats—the Zmseigne Aube and Le 
Dantec—and his party consisted of Lieutenants Baudry and Bluzet 
and Dr. Taburet and twenty laptots and servants. 

Lieutenant Hourst’s descent of the Niger cannot of course rival 
in interest and in the varied dangers Mr. H. M. Stanley’s famous 
descent of the Kongo. Whilst the latter made his way down an 
absolutely unknown river, assailed by hostile cannibal and savage 
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tribes, the Frenchman’s difficulties, on the other hand, were more con- 
fined to the physical difficulties of impeded navigation. Both rivers 
have their courses much broken by rapids, though the Niger has 
none of those falls which, in the case of the Kongo, form an absolute 
barrier to any navigation. Its course was now practically known 
throughout, and at different periods had been ascended and de- 
scended by boats. Still the voyage involved many dangers. The 
reception to be met with from the tribes inhabiting its shores was 
an unknown element, and any opposition on their part would inevi- 
tably increase the risks from the natural obstacles. 

The first part of the voyage—as far as Timbuktu—was in French 
territory, and therefore now free from danger in this respect. 
Leaving Kulikoro on December 12, 1895, the three boats reached 
Kabara, the port of Timbuktu, on the 11th of the following month. 
Here Hourst was enabled to complete his arrangements for the more 
serious part of the voyage, engaging an Arab interpreter and adding 
to his party the Rev. Pére Hacquart, Superior of the Mission of the 
White Fathers, to whose services as a peacemaker he afterwards pays 
testimony. Here, where Dr. Barth had resided for a considerable 
time, he learned of the good reputation which had been established 
by that traveller, and was advised to give himself out as the son or 
nephew of Abdul Kerim (by which name Dr. Barth was known), by 
which he would ensure a more favourable reception. This sugges- 
tion he adopted with most satisfactory results. A little beyond 
Kabara, which was left on January 22, the announcement of his rela- 
tionship to Barth-Abdul Kerim immediately secured the friendship 
of the Kuntas, who became the best of friends, and the chief agreed 
to act as an intermediary with the Awelliminden, a powerful Tuareg 
tribe farther down the river. These Awelliminden were in the habit 
of raiding their neighbours, the Iguadaren, who were already in treaty 
relations with Timbuktu, and it was deemed of great importance to 
conciliate them. Without the goodwill of their chief, Madidu, the 
expedition could hardly hope to reach its destination in safety. 

In this first part of the course it was all plain sailing so far as 
obstacles to navigation were concerned. The river was wide, and 
the voyagers could disregard the threatening aspect of the natives on 
the south side of the river, who followed the boats along the banks, 
crying out and brandishing their spears. It was only where the river 
was narrowed by rocky impediments that there was anything to fear. 
At Tosaye, where, as indicated by Barth, the river is narrowed by 
two great rocky masses, the Tademeket horsemen sent Hourst a 
formal declaration of war. But the latter acted on the principle that 
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it takes two to make a quarrel, and a stretch of river was soon put 
between him and the Tuaregs. 

At Go, or Go-Go, the ancient capital of the great Songhay Empire 
of the western Sudan, the travellers were at first received with 
suspicion. The Awelliminden were assembled armed for a raid on 
a neighbouring tribe, but a diplomatic present sent to the Amenokal 
Madidu and the announcement that the nephew of Abdul Kerim had 
come to visit the country secured the goodwill of that potentate. 
Throughout the northern portion of its great bend, where it traverses 
a portion of the Sahara desert, the banks of the Niger are inhabited 
by Tuaregs, an Arabic race divided into a number of more or less 
independent tribes. They are of a nomadic character, coming down 
to the banks of the river during the dry season, and retreating from it 
when the heavy rains cause the river to overflow its banks. They are 
Mussulmans, and wear the long flowing garments so characteristic of 
the Arabs of north Africa. They have in the past had a bad repu- 
tation with travellers ; but M. Hourst found them to have many good 
qualities. Though notorious robbers, they made no attempt to steal 
his goods, their code of ethics apparently making retail thievery a 
crime, and quite another thing from wholesale robbery. Nor are they 
so cruel as generally supposed: they do not kill their prisoners taken 
in combat; and they are less fanatical than other Arab tribes. They 
possess camels and horses, and live in tents made of skins. Hourst 
has much to tell of their home life and of their women, who are 
more remarkable for their size and weight than their beauty, this 
being their great recommendation to their spouses. Hourst gives 
some amusing instances of this, and has a smile at a black daughter 
of Eve, who seems to have captivated his predecessor Barth. 

Hourst made several attempts to come in contact with Madidu, 
but the latter, though facilitating his descent of the river, doubtless 
thought it best to keep the Frenchman at arm’s length. He is 
evidently a very interesting character, this Amenokal of the great 
Awelliminden Confederation, and Hourst places great value on his 
goodwill. With him and his Awelliminden, he writes gaily, “we 
shall conquer the Sahara.” As a foretaste of French co-operation, 
he sent the chief a present of twenty guns. 

Besides the Tuaregs, this region is peopled by the Songhay 
negroes, who once had a great empire here, but they are now more 
or less subject to the Tuaregs. Fulahs also were met with at Fafa 
(just north of 15°) and to the southwards. 

It was not until he reached the neighbourhood of Say (April 5) 
that Hourst met with any considerable opposition or hostility. Here 
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he found installed Ahmadu, who, driven successively from Segu, from 
Nioro, and from Massina, had retreated from his enemies to the far 
interior of the continent, and founded a new empire in the neighbour- 
hood of Say, allying himself with another raiding chief, Ali Bouri, who 
had also been chased by the French from the western Sudan. He has 
obtained the support of the chief of Say and of some neighbouring 
Fulah tribes, and now rules the country from Zinder to Kirotashi. 
Commandant Toutée has told us how these chiefs have depopulated 
the surrounding villages in their slave-hunting expeditions, and M. 
Hourst bears equal testimony to the ill deeds of the Futankes, as 
they and their followers are called. 

It was not to be ‘expected that Ahmadu would welcome the 
arrival of any -representative of his dreaded French enemies, and 
Hourst was quickly given to understand that a lengthened stay there 
was not desirable. Yet his instructions were that he was to await at 
Say supplementary instructions which would be sent him there, 
doubtless in anticipation of the French advance through Mossi and 
the countries between Segu and Say, in the great bend of the Niger. 
He had, too, other reasons for a stay here. It was now April, in the 
dry season, and the water had fallen so low that the river was half 
dry. The boats, too, had been seriously knocked about in the rapids 
at Ansongo and Labezenga, and repairs were urgently necessary. 
So, with or without Ahmadu’s leave, Hourst determined to stay. To 
provide against any active opposition his little party took up a 
position on an island a little below the town and here constructed a 
fort, named Fort Archinard, which could be easily defended against 
a strong attacking force. A hostile disposition on the part of the 
Futankes was once or twice manifested, but eventually came to 
nothing, and instead the natives were glad to enter into peaceful 
trading relations for the cloth and other goods brought by the 
French, and in return to provide the latter with food, &c. 

Here some five months were spent, but no communication was 
received from home. As a matter of fact it was not until May of 
the following year (1897) that operations were pushed to Say from 
Mossi, the place being then definitely occupied by the French. But 
Hourst’s boats were repaired, and the river had again risen, and 
accordingly, on September 15, the little flotilla once more started on 
its descent of the stream, the fort having been first burned, so that it 
should be of no profit to the natives. The country below Say, on the east 
bank of the river, had been definitely recognised by France as within 
the British sphere of influence by the Convention of 1890, but this 
did not prevent Hourst from giving the chief of Tenda a present of 
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twenty guns and six pistols to protect himself against the ravages of 
Ahmadu ; and:he sent presents also to the chief of Argungu. In 
fact he not only inveighs at the Convention of 1890 and the gluttony 
of “la perfide Albion,” but shows throughout an animus against 
England which, but that it is manifested by so many of the French, 
would appear truly ridiculous. At Bussa he was unable to obtain 
guides from the chief, which he at once attributed to English 
machinations, just as he had unhesitatingly put down the bad faith 
of the chief of Ilo farther up the river to the same cause. And the 
subsequent denials of the officials of the Royal Niger Company would 
hardly convince him to the contrary. 

When Hourst found that he could get no help at Bussa he con- 
templated bombarding the place, but fortunately his better sense 
prevailed. The next two days proved a very anxious time in the 
effort to negotiate the rapids without a pilot. M. Hourst sent on 
in advance to reconnoitre, and they marched along the banks on foot. 
The Niger is broken up into branches by the rocks, between which 
the water rushes at a fearful pace, and being suddenly compressed 
into a narrow pass the water is forced up at the sides some three 
feet higher than in the centre, so that the boats rush down a sort of 
trough, with the water threatening to engulf them on each side. 
Happily there was abundance of water to cover the rocks, or the 
consequences of striking on them would have proved very serious 
if not fatal. ‘The small native boats are enabled to avoid these 
dangerous places, following the narrower passages amongst the 
islands, where the rush of water is less great. At these rapids Hourst 
found the previous maps inexact ; however, he does not feel dis- 
posed to give the English the benefit of his experience, so his own 
published map goes no farther south than Bussa. 

The rush of water thundering through those rocky defiles is 
tremendous, and it is not to be wondered at that the natives associate 
it with demons whose voices they hear during the night. These 
spirits, it is said, are particularly fond of anything red, so that voyagers 
should carefully hide everything they have of that colour, or the 
demons will swallow them up to get possession of it. The Landers, 
who descended these rapids some sixty-six years before, tell us of a 
genius of the water—a benevolent genius—who at Mount Kesa or 
Jebba, below the rapids, provides the weary traveller a rest after the 
storm ; and the same travellers narrate how the King of Bussa had 
previously gone down to ask the decken ronah (dark or black water) 
whether it would be prudent and safe for the white men to embark 
on it or not. 
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At last the struggle with the rapids was successfully completed, 
and the return to civilisation was heralded at Leaba by the flag of 
the Royal Niger Company, with its legend “ Pax, Jus, Ars.” M. 
Hourst pays testimony to the cordial way in which he was received 
and offered assistance by the officials of the company, who one and 
all, as might have been expected, denied having had anything to do 
with the refusal of help by the King of Bussa. It should not be 
forgotten that this potentate served Captain Lugard in a similar way 
in 1894, when he wanted guides and a letter for the King of Nikki. 
But the Frenchman unfortunately cannot get it out of his head that 
any malevolent action must be due to the perfidious English ; and 
although he was so well treated on the lower river there is an under- 
current of grievance, even, for instance, making it a complaint that 
he had to pay for his boats being towed down to the mouth of the 
river. 

Hourst’s voyage proves that the Niger can be navigated through- 
out from above Sego down to its mouth; but there are so many 
obstacles from the numerous rapids that the value of the waterway 
from a commercial point of view must be very problematical. The 
impediments to navigation occur in two principal sections, one 
extending for some distance above Say, the other occupied by the 
Bussa Rapids. Like other tropical rivers, the Niger is subject to a 
great rise and fall in its waters during the different seasons of the 
year. Like the Nile it flows for a considerable part of its course 
through a sandy desert, inhabited by wandering Arabs, whilst in its 
upper course and again in its lower it flows through a fruitful and 
thickly populated region—the most populous region of Africa. M. 
Hourst is of opinion that the western Sudan, which has been 
annexed by France, will prove even richer than the region which is 
in the hands of the Royal Niger Company. It is a magnificent 
river, this Niger, and one that in the long run must play an important 
part in the development of western Africa, especially when engineer- 
ing skill has been brought to bear in overcoming the natural 
obstacles. The French are a very enterprising race, and in this 
respect we shall doubtless see them do something to open up this 
great African empire. 

FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 





WAYSIDE TRAFFICKERS. 


HEN a man has travelled many miles through an unpopulous 
country, not in the comfort of a railway carriage, but by 
some more independent method of progress (it may be on foot or 
on cycle), a time comes when he begins to long for some temporary 
shelter where he may take a brief rest and satisfy his thirst and 
hunger. He who is of a stoical and valorous spirit will sometimes 
postpone the alleviation of his physical wants merely through a 
desire to experience the extreme of exhaustion ; but even he will 
in time yield to the crying-out of the flesh, if he have any regard 
for the continuance of his days. But the means are not always 
ready to hand, and he will sometimes strive for miles with his fatigue 
ere he reach the desire of his heart. Meanwhile, his senses have 
become dulled ; he has ceased to observe the delightsome aspects of 
the way, the sunlight sifting through the green trees, the blue sky 
shimmering above, the pleasant fields, the distant hills, all that had 
made for his enjoyment when he started in the fresh, early morning ; 
and he struggles on in a listless stupor that is good for neither body 
nor mind. 

When he has arrived at some cottage by the wayside where he 
beholds in the window a ticket announcing “ Lemonade,” a grateful 
satisfaction wells up in his heart; he drops from his bicycle with 
tremulous limbs, leans it against the fence that encloses a plot of 
flowers, and knocks at the door for admission. It is probably 
opened by a motherly dame who subjects him to a brief scrutiny 
while he states his wants. If he be not a churlish fellow, he will 
not resent this, for those who dwell in out-of-the-way places must 
look well to whom they admit within their doors. And, indeed, he 
is in no mood to be over-particular about the manner of his recep- 
tion so long as he finds himself on the way to food and drink. 

The cottage consists of a room on either side of the door, that 
on the right being the owner’s dwelling-room. The wayfarer is led 
into the room on the left, which bears some resemblance to a shop, 
inasmuch as it contains a short counter upon which stand a pair of 
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scales and some boxes of chocolate. Cases of aerated waters, dear 
to the traveller’s heart, are piled in the corner against the wall ; the 
shelves which run a few inches below the ceiling are loaded with 
anything from square biscuit-boxes to packets of black-lead ; the 
meagre window-ledge is occupied by collections of highly-coloured, 
indigestible sweetmeats, rolls of thick black tobacco, some clay 
pipes, and a few penny whistles. The atmosphere of the place is 
rendered somewhat stuffy by the presence of certain oils and bacon, 
but the traveller finds his appetite in no wise abated on that:account. 
While the woman produces some rolls from a low case of drawers, 
he seats himself unceremoniously upon the counter and dangles his 
limbs in an ecstasy of ease ; for to gain a sitting posture after hours 
of muscular tension is as refreshing as cold water to a parched 
tongue. When the wayfarer’s strength is exhausted, his brain 
becomes dull, so that it is but with a halting tongue that he responds 
to the remarks of his interlocutor. But in another minute he has 
become the possessor of a glass of lemonade and some diminutive 
loaves left, perhaps, two days before by the baker’s van from the 
distant county town, and, though he be the least greedy of mortals, 
he will cause the honest woman to open her eyes with wonder at his 
repeated demands, continuing until her slender stock of rolls is 
exhausted and biscuits are the next resort. To such a pass can the 
primitive requirements of his nature reduce a man. 

Sometimes the student of manners may have profitable converse 
over such a wayside counter if he continue to rest a few moments 
after he has stayed his hunger ; but in the greater number of cases 
he finds a stolid, irresponsive demeanour or else a chatterer con- 
cerned solely with amiable trifles. If this be his fate, he will hurry 
hence when he has paid his reckoning. Not till then, indeed, does 
he take note of the surroundings of his brief resting-place, for on his 
arrival his senses were too jaded to care for such circumstances. The 
vendor of the means of life to wayfaring mortals does not select his 
place of trade with a view to their convenience. In fact, this occu- 
pation is usually a subsidiary means of support, attended to by his 
wife while he is engaged upon out-of-doors labour. Seldom does his 
cottage stand where four ways meet. More frequently is it to be 
found in a shadowed nook somewhat withdrawn from the road, where 
the low whitewashed wall gains distinction from the sombre colour 
of the thatched roof and the green overhanging trees, amid which the 
blue smoke flies upwards to the open air. Close to the wall is 
an array of blue cornflowers, rich-hued fox-gloves, sweet William, and 
bachelors’ buttons, while in the plot between the cottage and the 
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fence is a fine profusion of marigolds, sweet peas, blush-roses, and all 
the homely old-fashioned flowers of the cottar’s garden. 

The sentimentalist who travels by such pleasant places is some- 
times put to a sore temptation to forswear the artificiality of town 
life and the affectations of the schools, and to betake himself to some 
such quiet abode where he might live with love and spend his days 
in composure and a sweet content, studying the neighbouring 
landscape in all its minuteness and viewing the pageant of the year 
in one place. For to one who is constant to a single patch of 
country for his pleasure there is given a fuller, finer perception of the 
changes it suffers, not only its obvious renascence and decay, but 
likewise those elusive anticipations and after-suggestions which are 
not revealed to the casual passer-by. But the world is so much with 
us that back we go in spite of it all, closing our ears to Pan’s pipings, 
and engaging once more in the dust and hurry of Babylon. Hence 
it comes that the wayside cottage is no more than the occasion for a 
pleasing fancy as we hasten towards our goal. 

All morning I had been wayfaring over moors with never a 
dwelling in sight. From an open sky the sun shone upon the 
brown bent and the budding heather, and the loudest sound was the 
grasshopper’s whirr in the grass at the roadside. Hot air hovered 
over the moor, the light was dazzling, and there was nothing to meet 
the eye on this side of the blue hills. To travel long under such 
conditions is less than pleasurable, and I had begun to hope 
earnestly for some means of slaking my thirst when, rising with a 
slight undulation in the road, I perceived afar off a low slated roof 
seeming to lie upon the moor itself, and, as the road sloped upwards 
and downwards by little stages, the slates, shining in the sun, rose 
and fell from view. Presently, as I came nearer, I beheld a lonely 
cottage sunk in a hollow, whither one could descend from the road 
by steps. A sparkling array of bottles arranged on the window-sash 
caught my notice, and in another minute I was knocking at the door. 
It was such a place as Mr. Hardy might tell weird tales of ; and, 
indeed, there is something strange about a human habitation placed 
amid such desolate surroundings. Should mortals be found there, 
one naturally expects that their destiny and relations will be corre- 
spondingly strange ; and so there is a field for romance ready to 
hand. Nay, more, the everyday elements of life are unexpected, 
and the commonplace is likely to seem incongruous. 

Here I was too far from highways to expect any semblance of a 
shop such as townsmen use. A young woman ushered me into the 
“living-room ” of the place, which was really a kitchen with a bed in 
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the wall. By the fireside sat an aged woman, the grandmother, I 
supposed, of the child she held on her knee. Moorland women-folk 
are the most suspicious beings of my experience, and I felt during 
the three or four succeeding minutes that I was there only on 
sufferance. The grandam, from whom one might have expected 
more humanity, sat with never a word on her tongue, while the 
younger woman moved about with, I thought, something of defiance 
in her air. And I am sorry to say that I had given them some slight 
ground for suspicion before I was quit of them, departing from the 
door without paying the twopence due. The younger woman, 
coming forth in pursuit, found me calmly employed in making a 
new disposition of my luggage. Her manner was distinctly aggressive 
as she informed me of my unintentional offence, and it was in silence 
that she receivéd the coins and the apology. Yet it remained true 
that I had not hurried hot-foot from the neighbourhood, so that, 
perhaps, I was not so badly thought of. 

When I had completed the arrangement of my luggage, I hastened 
to be clear of so churlish surroundings. The folk were not, indeed, 
inharmonious with their neighbourhood, but I shall be loth to 
seek refreshment in the same quarters the next time I pass that 
way. Besides, it was the scene of my slip from virtue, and a man is 
naturally shy of the localities of his crimes. 

But it is not always in the last stages of exhaustion that one 
alights at such wayside stopping-places. They are most pleasantly 
associated with halts cried on calm summer afternoons, or cool 
evenings when one is engaged on whimsical journeys to remote 
valleys, or, perhaps, in the still forenoon when one goes leisurely, 
yet hotly, through open country in the heat of the day. Once I 
had kept company with a fair stream for many miles. The road 
ran among trees at the foot of steep, richly-wooded banks, and 
overhead there had been the clear sky. Towards evening I came 
to a small cottage at the end of a bridge. I entered, and was 
forthwith engaged in talk with a kindly woman, who, as she supplied 
my wants, exhibited a profound interest in the art of cycling. We 
eventually drifted into more profitable conversation, and I obtained 
from her a long family history for which I had been seeking vainly. 
Her account of it was not unmixed with shrewd comments on 
character. When I took my leave, she came to the door to watch 
my departure on my bicycle, as though I were a visitant from 
another planet of whom it were well to take note, or some stranger 
animal than that which the Mexicans thought they beheld 
when Spanish cavalry came upon their shores. Such humane 
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experiences befell in the days when cycling was an art practised 
by few. 
One July evening, travelling on the high road between two cities, 


I came to a small dwelling on the side of the way that looked as 
though it had been a toll-house in the days when tolls were imposed 
upon the land. It was whitewashed and dirty, and a card hung 
within the small window bore the customary advertisement. The 
exterior was scarcely attractive ; but, knowing the fallible nature of 
appearances, I resolved to venture. The door was spread open by 
one who stood jacketless, and on my asking if I might be permitted 
to have lemonade, he merely turned on his heel and walked inwards. 
I supposed that my request was too contemptible to require a verbal 
response from one who, I fancy, drank beer every day of his life. 
I ventured to follow him into a room where sat a woman with two 
dirty children sprawling on a threadbare strip of carpet. But what 
was least agreeable was the heat of the room, which, I suppose, had 
not been aired for a twelvemonth. The couple who dwelt here kept 
their aerated goods on a shelf close to the ceiling, so that 
when I came to drink my lemonade I was nearly sickened by the 
warmth of it. To such fare must the gentleman tramp occa- 
sionally condescend, though, indeed, his lines usually fall in pleasanter 
places. 

Another wayside trafficker, the strangest of all, rises in memory 
This time I was almost within the shadow of a great town, but my 
throat was already parched, and I was disinclined to prolong the 
agony until I should have covered the few miles that remained of 
my journey. When I crossed the threshold I thought no one was 
present, but in another moment I observed an old man sitting in a 
chair with a pair of crutches leaning against it, and somewhat 
doubtfully I proffered my request. He directed me to a certain 
shelf where I might obtain what I wished, and when I gave hima 
silver coin from which a certain sum of change was due to me, he 
bade me open the till and extract the necessary amount. So for 
the first time in my life I opened a till to which I had no right. The 
old man explained that when his daughter, who usually had charge 
of the shop, had to go out, he was left to take what care of it he 
might. He recited to me the most pitiful story of his own mis- 
fortunes that I have heard at first-hand from any man. Yet I may 
not set it down here, save the end of it, that disabled as he was he 
lacked the few pounds of capital that would have made him inde- 
pendent. It was the desire of his heart to perambulate the streets 
in a wheeled chair, and play his fiddle for the passers by, and by 
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this means he expected to have been able to make a livelihood for 
himself. But the necessary vehicle was wanting, and it was beyond 
his power to remedy the defect in his fortunes. So he was obliged 
to sit in idleness, obedient to the will of others. There was some- 
thing affecting in the sight of a man who had been a giant of strength 
brought to such helplessness by the accident of a moment. He 
seemed to me like some broken gambler without a farthing to make 
another bid for fortune. 
CHARLES HILL DICK. 





BESIDE THE DOVE. 


Thy murmurs, Dove, 
Pleasing to lovers, or to men fall’n in love, 
With thy bright beauties and thy fair blue eyes, 
Wound like a Parthian, while the shooter flies. — 
Cotton, Wonders of the Peak. 


T happened in the forenoon of a May-day that the writer and a 
friend (whom for purposes of identification we will call the 
Man from Town) chanced to be upon one of the slopes of Axe 
Edge, in the Peak Country. 
The sun was shining out of an intensely blue sky, and the rarefied 
atmosphere, stirred by the breeze which is constantly sweeping over 


these ridges, had an effect upon the jaded system of the Man from 
Town far more vivifying than the flagons of the “Cat and Fiddle” 
or the “ Traveller’s Rest,” both of which hostelries—reputedly the 
most elevated in England—lay a few miles apart to the right and 
left. 
To wander hereabouts leads one to realise with Wordsworth 

-_ Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 

How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 

The brook adown the rocky steeps. 


But the bright greenery of the budding summer is lost to 
the wayfarer upon these altitudes. Only heather meets the eye, and 
the savage blackness of this product of sterility is not yet relieved 
by the mild colour of the broom flower. Indeed, saving the warmth 
of the sun, there is nothing to remind one that this is the season of 
roses and apple blossom, of luxuriant gardens, and rich, deep 
meadow grass. 

There is not one human habitation within sight. The one token 
of man’s presence is an old windlass and some apparatus which were 
in vogue many years ago, before railways drove the shaley basses of 
Axe Bridge out of the North Derbyshire coal market. Far away to 
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the north-west, on the rising side of the moor, three roads wind away 
in sinuous white lines ; in the nearer distance the uniform brown is 
streaked with narrow tracks made by the shepherds and the black- 
faced sheep. We are, in fact, completely detached from the swarm 
of our own kind, and have strayed into a country where the common 
language is the chatter of the birds. For if this moorland is not 
exactly a sanctuary in the sense that Mr. Cornish and other bird- 
lovers plead for, it possesses many of the requisite conditions. It is 
in the proper sense of the term a forest—a place where the feathered 
world may take refuge for-res?. 

This morning the air seems to be filled with the beating of 
wings and the varying cry of birds. The grouse-cocks, hidden in 
the heather, are making husky calls to the responsive croaks of their 
mates ; two or three curlews are passing backwards and forwards, 
making continually their noisy call, and a snipe is piping his whistle 
from time to time in a boggy patch just in front of us. Then there 
is a melodious choir of larks above, and on the ground a host 
of small warblers and chatterers hopping contentedly hither and 
thither in undisturbed possession of their many-acred feeding-ground. 
The peewits are the only members of the fraternity that betray 
concern at our presence. These long-winged screamers circle round 
and round, crying out in the most aggrieved tones, and viciously 
elevating their crests ; their animated movements forming a striking 
contrast to the silent, slippery flight of the cuckoo which glides over 
the landscape and disappears upon the horizon with just three little 
birds in attendance, or pursuit. 

The Man from Town, who possesses a compendious store of 
knowledge of the ready-reckoner kind, usefully remembers that Axe 
Edge is 1,751 feet above sea-level, being one of the largest bulwarks 
of the English Apennines, and also a “ Great Divide ” separating the 
eastern watershed of England from the west. This is of course a very 
honourable raison a’étre for the Edge of our old Axe, and we were 
prompted to remark that this noble eminence was the cradle of no 
less than four good-sized rivers. “Two of which,” interposed the 
Man, “fall westwards into the Irish Channel, and the others—Dove 
and Manfold—flow into the North Sea.” Practically, therefore, Axe 
Edge is what our American cousins would call the “hub” of the 
kingdom, and after the Man’s reference to the eastern and western 
seas we had scarcely the heart to divulge to him that the tiny burn 
which rose close to where we were sitting, and dodged along the line 
of least resistance through the stubborn broom, was the beginning 
of the famous river Dove. 
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The honour of finding the source of the Dove is accorded to 
Izaak Walton. Unfortunately, however, like some early geographers 
of the Nile region, he seems to have located it in the wrong place. 
Old Izaak’s source is the other prong of the fork, and rises about 
half a mile from here. The Man from Town of course argues 
strongly in favour of the classic point, and we eventually arrange 
our differences by striking down the hill to Walton’s pool. There is 
a homestead called Dove Head ; and over the road in the pasture 
is a well, hardly wider or deeper than an ordinary milking-pail, “a 
contemptible pool which could easily be covered by a man’s hat,” 
as Walton terms it. But to the brethren of the angle it is a 
shrine, and being, as it is, out in the wilderness, it maintains its 
original “ contemptibility.” Upon the brink there is a flagstone on 
which the old lady from the farmhouse rests her bucket when she 
comes to lade; over it is a lichen-covered slab with the interwoven 
monogram of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, plaited like the 
same initials on Cotton’s fishing-house at Hartington. Close by is a 
wooden post that marks the boundary between the counties of 
Derby and Stafford, and the little Dove, taking up the line from this 
landmark, has henceforward for the forty-five miles of its course to 
separate the county of rocks from the county of rammel heaps, the 
Bleak Country from the Black Country. 

The Man seated himself beside the pool, and, as he silently 
proceeded to take a rubbing of the initials, we knew he was mentally 
developing the scheme of our further movements. 


To walk the boundary between the counties of Derby and 
Stafford is a tour of delight if the weather be fine. You are in an 
impossible country, and therefore dispense with bicycles (which, by- 
the-by, are as tiresome companions in a hilly country as Mr. 
Pickwick found hackney horses to be). You are in Arcadia, and, 
dressing like the Arcadians, you dispense with portmanteaus. You 
have no desire to call into requisition even such railway facilities as 
there are, consequently there is no necessity to be at a given place 
by a certain time. You simply meander along, exchanging your 
small silver for feeds of bread and cheese and shake-downs in village 
inns, and you can moreover lengthen or shorten your pilgrimage at 
will. 

Until the commencement of the present decade the upper reaches 
of the Dove escaped the usage which befell the Wye. The Wye 
valley was opened up by the iron horse in the early sixties—spoiled, 
as Ruskin declared, “to enable a fool who happened to be in 
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Buxton to be in Bakewell twelve minutes later.” Some three or four 
years ago the London and North-Western Railway Company com- 
pleted the first length of new line which will eventually form a trunk 
road, and an alternative to the Rugby and London route. This sec- 
tion from Buxton to Parsley Hay is nine miles long, and a second 
instalment from the last named place to Ashbourne will probably 
be in working order by next year. The new track runs along the 
eastern shoulder of the valley for the whole twenty miles, and will 
therefore enable the dilettante lounger and paunchy holiday-maker 
to exploit the beauties of the neighbourhood with the minimum of 
physical exertion. 

To keep on foot is, however, the most advantageous course under 
the circumstances ; for the best bits of nature are often to be found 
in the least accessible places. ‘The Man from Town gets into a long 
stride which rapidly removes us from the mountain heather, and we 
come to a region which is neither valley nor plain ; the foreground is 
broken up with immense hillocks, reminding one of nothing so much 
as those old prints of the Israelitish camp in the wilderness, with the 
tents drawn in bad perspective. Some of these elevations have been 
christened—there is Great Croome, Little Croome, High Wheeldon, 
Parker’s Head, and so on; but some of them pass without names, 
and their smooth, treeless sides are given over to sheep, which slide 
up and down them in search of a living. Presently a tower peeps up, 
and the Man breaks out with Viator’s inquiry, ‘“‘ What have we here? 
—achurch? As I’m an honest man, a very pretty church! Have you 
churches in this country, sir?” It is the church and village of Earl 
Sterndale. We have been sighing for the breeze that was lost when 
we descended from Axe Edge, and the scorching heat which has been 
pelting down upon us for the last two hours, while it has moistened 

he outer fabric, has drained the inner man. So we decide to take a 
siesta in Earl Sterndale. 

There is but one public-house in the place, and the sign which 
swings over the door is, inexplicably enough, the representation of a 
woman without a head, a phenomenon which the landlord accounts 
for as follows. A former host possessed a wife whose tongue was very 
shrill. One day the husband had left home to transact some business, 
and did not return until very late. The dear woman, suspecting that 
her man had been in bad company, resorted to a more than usual out- 
rageous use of her unruly member. Thus tormented, poor Boniface 
in desperation betook himself once more out of doors and to a painter, 
whom he instructed to prepare a new sign for the inn—the present 
one—declaring that if he couldn’t have a quiet. woman inside his 
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premises he would have one outside. Hence the “Quiet Woman.” 
The origin of such a unique signboard has been the subject of wide — 
controversy, but the foregoing whimsical explanation is no doubt the 
true one. Such a prank must have been conceived in a spirit of 
waggery similar to that which induced a certain Derbyshire man to 
carve a monkey upon the corner-stone over a row of houses which he 
had mortgaged—“ a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft.” 

The Peakland villagers are, taking them altogether, a shrewd, 
hard-fared class with a fund of dry humour such as a stranger would 
scarcely give them credit for. The Man from Town is dissipating 
his energies by fidgeting about among the stragglers who happen to 
drop in for a drink. He carries a note-book into which he dots 
down his memorabilia, but I notice that he dips his bucket for the 
most part into empty wells. These natives apparently know nothing. 
Is it reasonable to hope that they should, or to expect that the 
ordinary man of affairs, be he farmer or labourer, should be able to 
supplement right off-hand the county histories and the guide-books ? 
To make the experience of such folks useful one must know them 
intimately, and when they are talking keep a sharp look-out for 
indirect information. 

But to continue. The valley onwards from Earl Sterndale grows 
both in sweep and depth, and the river attains a much greater 
volume. The Man has a note to the effect that in feudal times a 
castle flourished hereabouts, but it seems that no traces of it now 
remain ; a carter from the hamlet of Crowdicote looks vacant in reply 
to an interrogatory upon the point, but “doesna’ doubt bu’ that the 
mit ha’ bin one, for they always seyn that Chelmorton Church were 
built out o’ stone fra Crowdicote Castle.” The church he refers to— 
which, by-the-by, is reputed to be the most elevated parish church 
in England—was built in the thirteenth century. 

The view of Pilsbury Grange, with its thicket of barns and byres, 
is full of suggestion to the antiquary, and so are half a score similar 
homesteads which comprise the great agricultural headquarters of 
this fertile valley. The farms have passed from father to son for 
hundreds of years, until remembrance of the relative position of land- 
lord and tenant has well-nigh died out; until, in fact, these land- 
holders have come to “will” their holdings, and best of all, the 
landlords—the Dukes of Devonshire and others—have been wont to 
respect and carry out the terms of these wills. This is, indeed, a 
satisfactory fixity of tenure; for the landlord himself is merely a 
Suzerain, inasmuch as he permits his acres to devolve upon the 
tenants, their heirs and successors, at the pleasure of the latter. ° 
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So much for a pleasing phase of the land question. At length 
the progress of our walk brings us quite suddenly into one of those 
little bits of rural England which one is prone to condemn as im- 
possible if it is paraded upon a drop curtain or in a pantomime 
scene. Here is a village with green, pump in centre, and low- 
roofed rusticated houses upon the fringe. The church tower looms 
up at one corner, the public-house at another, and the river forms 
the third side of the triangle. This is the ancient market-town of 
Hartington. 

We pause for a moment at one corner of the triangle, and, 
while the Man from Town arranges his facts, the illusion grows upon 
us that this coup d’eil is, after all, a something on the other side of 
the footlights. The local company of volunteers is out for evening 
drill— Hartington, we may remark, is justly proud of its volunteers, 
for it is the tallest company in the service, every man until recently 
being six feet and over. The red-coats are moving about the cir- 
cumscribed area of the open space, and popping in and out of the 
“Devonshire Arms” from time to time. Ultimately they form into 
line and disappear round the corner, leaving behind them a band 
which strikes up for the benefit of a little knot of lads and lasses. 
Women and girls with their top skirts tucked round their waists go 
to and fro between the houses and the pump, and rough natives and 
smart tourists pass and repass. It is for all the world like the open- 
ing of a stage play, and one instinctively looks for the entry of the 
speaking characters. 

The “town” of Hartington is not large. It is not many strides 
from end to end, and its population is but a few hundreds. But it 
is very ancient and very respectable. Its parochial area was, once 
upon a time, larger than some European States, its ecclesiastical 
head was styled “‘ Dean,” and the Dukes of Devonshire bear its name 
as a second title. Zempora mutantur ! When the locomotive 
revolutionised commercial methods, the dairy factor and cattle dealer 
ceased their visits to Hartington, and Hartington, in the quietude of 
its valley, fellon sleep. A year or two ago you could traverse the 
distance between London and Birmingham in less time and at less 
expense than the road from Hartington to the nearest railway station. 
The London and North-Western Company’s extension has, however, 
produced—shall we say a tremor ?—among the dry bones, and ere 
long the dwellers in this beautiful unspoiled Arcadia will be deeply 
concerned in questions of sewers, gas, building plots, and such like 
glosses of civilisation. 

The Man from Town is charged with a budget of information 
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concerning the history of the church, much of which, we suspect, 
has been gleaned from Dr. Cox’s “History of the Derbyshire 
Churches.” That prodigious champion John of Gaunt had a favourite 
residence lower down the Dove, at his castle of Tutbury, and, of 
course, his influence extended over (and far beyond) Hartington, 
whose church and glebe he gave to his wife, Blanche of Navarre. 
Blanche belonged to the estimable class of “pious founders,” and 
one of the first sources of revenue with which she endowed her new 
establishment of the Minories on Tower Hill was the living of Harting- 
ton. The fabric of the church, however, is older than even the far-off 
times of the Lollard Duke, and the ecclesiologist may profitably 
occupy a whole day in examining its exterior and interior. One 
small section of the north wall possesses a peculiar human interest— 
the rectangular aperture, now built up, which the villagers call “ the 
lepers’ window.” The mind goes back in contemplation over the 
centuries to those dim (and dirty) days when lazar houses were 
counted among the institutions of the land, and it pictures the poor, 
castaway, leprous Hartingtonians, fed like dogs and housed like swine, 
who were permitted to huddle round this squint while Mass was said. 

And they show you another object, too, which connects our day 
with the day before yesterday. Our forefathers from the time of the 
Wessex kings paid “Rome scot,” and from the days of Ina to the 
days of Hal every man jack of our householders was bound to have 
Peter’s penny ready when the collector called. Hartington, ot 
course, ceased to pay the imposition along with the rest of reformed 
England, but the parishioners have saved the clasped oaken box in 
which the money was stored, and, like the lepers’ window, it remains 
in the church for the token of an extinct plague. The Dean and his 
prerogatives have gone as well, and the seal of office, after passing 
through private collections, has recently found a final resting-place 
in the British Museum. 

We have been comfortably composing our tired limbs upon a 
table tomb in the graveyard and ruminating upon the mutability of 
things in general, while the energetic Man has been ferreting over 
the sacred edifice and sketching the corbels and gargoyles and what 
not. The sun has by this time gone down, the band has ceased 
playing, and before long all Hartington will be in bed. The hours 
are early here ; the public-house, which is such a sad shortener of 
some folk’s beauty sleep, closes at the ideal time of ten. As we 
saunter over the green towards the “‘ Charles Cotton” we encounter 
two or three keen anglers who are making their way in the direction of 
the meadows for a twilight tryst with the spotted beauties of the Dove. 
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“ Trouts and the Dove” might well be adopted as the motto of 
Hartington, for the name and fame of Charles Cotton, the some- 
time Squire of Beresford, linked as it is with that of Walton, has shed 
over the Dove the light of a fine romantic association. If the shades 
of the departed can experience gratification when their exploits con- 
tinue to be remembered in this mundane sphere, then the rude, 
boisterous cavalier, Charles Cotton, ought to feel doubly delighted 
that he behaved well towards the Dove. His highest ambition was 
to be a poet, but posterity has sadly neglected what he achieved in that 
direction, owing, no doubt, to the fact that his style was somewhat pro- 
vincial and generally coarse. Still, he was a gallant anda courtier, and 
the water which flowed past his home happening to present itself to 
his fancy in the feminine form, he takes his hat off to the lady and 
pays her some compliments. His pretty sweethearting of this little 
river is the one circumstance about him which is now remembered. 
The lines beginning :— 

Oh my beloved nymph ! fair Dove! 
are as hackneyed as “ Afflictions sore long time she bore.” 
Then again :— 
My River still through the same channel glides, 
Clear from the tumult, salt, and dirt of tides, 
And my poor Fishing-House, my Seat’s best grace, 
Stands firm and faithful in the self-same place. 
And again, the lines beginning :— 
Go thy way, little Dove. 

How very sweet and caressing they are, like the tender words of 
a great brave lover to his ladye ; and in what contrast to the captious 
realism of a modern angler who recently took advantage of a rainstorm 
on the moors to point out that she was but a “ soiled Dove” after all ! 

Still, if the Squire of Beresford has nothing but smiles for his be- 
loved nymph, he has a fer contra account of hard sayings respecting 
his neighbours in the flesh. Occasional excursions to the Metropolis 
and elsewhere led him to contrast life in Peakland with the gaiety of 
King Charles’s court and the brilliant opportunities of some of his 
acquaintances. After such outings he generally wrote some appro- 
priate poetry. 

And now I’m here set down again to peace 
After my troubles, business, voyages, 

The same dull northern clod I was before ; 
Gravely inquiring how lives are a score, 
How the hay-harvest and the corn was got, 
And if or no there’s like to be a rot ; 


Just the same sot I was ere I remov’d, 
Nor by my travel nor the court improved. 
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With no company— 
But such, as I still pray, I may not see, 

Such craggy, rough-hewn rogues, as do not fit, 
Sharpen and set, but blunt the edge of wit ; 
Any of which (and fear has a quick eye), 
If through a perspective I chance to spy, 
Though a mile off I take the alarm and run 
As if I saw the devil or a dun. 


Generally these morose fits wore off as rapidly as they came on, 
for Cotton had a wonderful store of energy. He could sit down 
among his papers and peg away at his Travesty of Virgil, or at his 
translations, or at some of that poetry which he good-humouredly 
admits is so poor that “a dog would tire at it.” Besides, there was 
always the fishing to fall back upon, and old philosopher Hobbes at 
Chatsworth to look up, and the “ De Mirabilibus Pecci ” to render into 
English, and Father Walton’s recurring visits to look forward to, and 
the scheme of tree planting to be carried into effect ; all of which 
filled up the long days of country retirement. And when the con- 
ventionality of it all became too unendurable it could be variegated 
inanother way. He could turn beresark, and 

Bub old ale which nonsense does create, 


Write lewd epistles and 
Old tales of tubs. 


Which last-named “ borsts” unfortunately entailed anxiety to the 
watchful goodwife at home. For at such times, we are told, Mistress 
Cotton was accustomed to keep vigil and to kindle a beacon upon 
Prospect Tower, to shine over the silver streak of Dove and guide 
the unsteady footsteps of her erratic lord to the family nest. But if 
“heaviness endureth for a night,” there is the promise that “joy 
cometh in the morning”—the swollen head assuages, and there 
follows a mental serenity which mirrors itself in reflections upon 


the lot of one Who from the busy world retires, 


To be more useful to it still ; 

And to no greater good aspires, 

But only the eschewing ill. 

Who, with his angle and his books, 
Can think the longest day well spent, 
And praises God when back he looks, 
And finds that all was innocent. 


It is no difficult matter to measure the trend of this simple poet’s 
thoughts and aspirations ; it is as easy to do so as it is to outline a 
polygon when the angles are indicated. Lely painted his portrait, 
and upon the canvas we have the same easy-going, straightforward, 
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careless gentleman, only he is staring at us from underneath a full- 
bottomed wig, instead of from the pages of a bock. The end of 
such a man is inevitable. Sir John Hawkins records that— 

A natural excavation in the rocky hill on which Beresford Hall stands is 
shown as Mr. Cotton’s occasional refuge from the pursuit of his creditors; and 
but a few years since the granddaughter of the faithful woman who carried him 
food while in that humiliating retreat was living. 

And he adds that during Cotton’s confinement on one occasion in a 
prison in the city he wrote as follows upon the wall :— 

A prison is a place of cure 

Wherein no one can thrive ; 

A touchstone sure to try a friend, 

A grave for men alive. 

His thriftless progress led from bad to worse, until finally the 
heavily mortgaged lands passed away from him altogether. A ruined 
and discarded man, he hid himself in the Metropolis, where he soon 
died. There is no record of his lastdays. He had always sighed for 
emancipation from his rustic surroundings, and when, alas! the con- 
trariety of his fate did allow him to emerge from the obscurity of 
Hartington he immediately passed into oblivion in London. No 
memorial marks his burying-place, and only a formal entry in the 
register of deaths for the parish of St. James, Piccadilly, indicates 
approximately where he passed away from this troublesome world. 


JOHN HYDE. 
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EAR the Black Mountains, swathed in bracken, born 
Where trickling currents shun the light of day, 
Down the small vale thy infant strength has worn, 
Flow, dimpled Monnow, on thy shining way ; 
Unwilling e’en in holly’s glooms to stay ; 
But where rude cots and man’s near neighbourhood 
Thy presence seek, effusive thou wouldst stray 
No longer, stealing on in sober mood, 
A broader, ampler stream, from leafy solitude. 


Mid human industries thou’dst softly flow ; 
With kindly greeting lappest thou the rim 
Of cottage-gardens, and where mill wheels throw 
Pearl-showers among their ferns, and swallows skim, 
Wouldst loiter, joyous by some beach to swim 
Where children in thy streamlets pebbles cast, 
Or float down leaflets, chuckling at each whim ; 
And then through white-faced oxen thou hast passed 
Singing that low sweet song which never proves thy last. 


All rivers have their characters, and thou 
With Keltic boldness dashest here and there, 
Skirted by alders ; first some submerged bough 
Rocking, then issuing forth and proud to wear 
Garlands of crimson berries ; fain thou’dst share 
With earth the nodding flow’rs beside thy lip, 
Spangles which nymphs weave in their golden hair ; 
Thus dancing hoyden-like where rabbits trip, 
The honeysuckles swing and in thy currents dip. 
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Time was when by thy marge half-naked bands 
Of savage warriors, bearing arms of stone, 
Chipped flints, and roving into brighter lands 
Returned with cattle to their mountains lone, 
What time the moon reigned glorious on her throne ; 
Or, ages after, active Welchmen rode 
With Saxon plunder, farms and mills undone ; 
And horses neighed and ravished oxen lowed, 
As day broke and the merry grouse-cock near them crowed. 


How changed the scene! No bloodshed, nay, no fear 
Strangles thy murmur ; lambs skip side by side, 
And knee-deep cattle dream. The lark—dost hear 
High in the plighted clouds? The cuckoo tried 
Just now to scold. Peace reigns here far and wide ; 
The labourer wipes his brow and thinks of home ; 
Beyond the hill the children’s glee has died, 
The silent mountains rear their cloudy dome, 
And tender shadows down their shoulders creeping come. 


Yes, Monnow, thou art beautiful ; thy stream, 
Half hid in darkling trees and woodland flow’rs, 
Slides neath the fox-gloves, and around thee gleam 
Scarlet and blue mosaics for thy bowers ; 
Each month its wealth of splendour round thee showers. 
Do we lament, alas ! too transient May? 
June all our hedgerows with frail rose-buds dowers ; 
If August vainly begs her nurselings stay, 
November wraps the rifled woods in pall of grey. 


At Alterynnys with a sudden turn 
Thou fleet’st to Kentchurch, once Glendower’s hold ; 
And, hearing Grosmont'’s bells, through lengths of fern 
To Skenfrith rollest. When the flying gold 
Chokes Autumn’s eddies, often have I strolled 
Beside thee. Mem’ry now those days recalls 
And fain would gather them in worthier fold, 
With sylvan blooms of sweetest breath, and falls 
Of melody might soothe the Naiads’ crystal halls. 
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The kindly angler notes, with thoughtful eyes 
And heart intent on beauty, fish, flow’r, bird ; 
Now mindful to his proper task he hies ; 
Who save an angler could that rise have heard 
Above the sedge, itself but lightly stirred ? 
And so he pushes onwards through the screen 
Of boughs, and pities all the maddened herd 
In terror scatt’ring, as when heav’n’s dread Queen 
Th’ Inachian damsel drove from mead to covert’s green. 


With broader stream thou roll’st thy shining way 
To right or left, whence startled wild-ducks fly 

And moor-hens croak ; while nodding ouzels stray 
From their loved stones, thou passest softly by 
’Twixt copse and meadow with contented sigh. 

Anon thou hurriest on past dam and mill 
To fall, thy journey ended, into Wye ; 

So smiles a good soul in death’s ocean still, 

May largest peace all its vague longings fill ! 


Thou teachest us our life-work with our might 
To finish, loitering not, nor yet in haste. 
’Gainst rugged opposition we too fight ; 
Our energies oft seem to run to waste, 
Before by constancy we victory taste. 
Flow on, fair Monnow, ’neath the glittering stars, 
Flow on next hills, farms, hamlets by thee graced, 
Babble by fairy gulfs and gravel bars 
Where Nature’s harmony no jarring discord mars. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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THE GREAT WHITE HORSE OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


ORKSHIRE has its Great White Horse, as Berkshire has ; and 

in the neighbourhood of the former is the famous old training- 
ground on the Hambleton Downs, which consist of an elevated 
plateau crossed by the Thirsk and Helmsley turnpike-road. Hamble- 
ton Hotel, half-way between those two towns, is 992 feet above sea- 
level, or 805 feet lower than the highest licensed house in England, 
at Tan Hill, on the wild Arkengarthdale Moors, Yorkshire. For all 
that, it stands high enough to be exposed to the devices of a 
severely cruel winter, which attacks chimney-pots and windows, and 
drives men home to their hearths perishing. On the west side of 
the house is a beautiful villa-like shooting-lodge ; on the east side a 
multitude of commodious stables, where are housed the animals 
sent from all parts to the care of the training-master of the Downs. 
Seen from lower lands the block of buildings rather reminds one of 
an Alpine monastery, or hospice, shielded by judiciously designed 
plantations of solemn deep-toned firs, which creep up to its very 
doors on the north and west sides. To the south is the dairy field, 
to the east ling-grown wastes—whole forests of ling and heather, 
purple-brown in summer, and glowing with spots of green, where 
luxuriate the numerous varieties of sphagnums, chadonias, and 
dicranums. The view over in the Helmsley, Rievaulx Abbey, 
and Hawnby direction is fine. Hills upon hills arise, and towards 
sunset-time they shine in blue, purple, green, and brown colours, 
resolving towards night into neutral and leaden tints. On fine 
afternoons, when across the sky sail great masses of cumulus 
cloud, the scene is very effective, and the multifarious objects assume 
a startling distinctness in the perescope. Yonder, clumps of firs 
scowl in the shadow ; yonder, the yellow and emerald fields glare in 
the distant hollows. Patches of amber and brown appear ; rising 
higher above them are moors, which will soon assume their brown- 
purple shades, and these are backed by a horizonal, horizontal line of 
plateau-topped hills, which are more like uprising clouds than any- 
thing else. The insulated mass of Easterside, five miles to the north 
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west, rises like an island out of the sea, and often its bright hues 
make the table-land background into a mere phantasmal shadow by 
contrast. 

For how long the Hambleton Downs have been used as a training- 
ground it would be hazardous to conjecture. Annual races were 
held here from 1715 to 1770, and then discontinued for some reason 
that I have not heard, although in 1855 they were re-established at 
Thirsk—certainly more desirable as a centre. The Downs make an 
admirable training-ground. There is ample surface, broad, level, 
dry, and covered with short but tough grass (Juncus squarrosus). 

Mr. Thomas S. Green, the registered landlord of the Hambleton 
Hotel, is known—at any rate among the horsey fraternity of York—as 
a shrewd, practical, clever man ; say, as another William Greyson of 
the Riddleton training-ground, but without Will’s somewhat shady 
reputation. [The comparison comes from Hawley Smart’s York 
novel, “From Post to Finish.”] I have heard it said that Mr. 
Green’s tips are invaluable, and that if from his lips you hear a horse 
is going to win, it always does win. If there were more men of 
Mr. Green’s stamp, the integrity of the turf would stand a better 
chance of maintenance. He has inherited a natural love for a bit 
of good horse-flesh, and a natural contempt for the fools who are led 
astray by the tricks of turfites. He loves mettle in horses and 
honour in men. 

I am dealing with a very horsey country in this article, and 
storiettes might be given of many of Yorkshire’s most remarkable 
sons who have in one way or another been connected with the 
Hambleton training-ground. There was, for instance, one Tom 
Ward, whose father was a “man about stable.” Tom became a 
jockey in the employ of the training-master of Hambleton, and 
attracted considerable attention here by his tact and superior gentle- 
manly manners. Before very long he left Hambleton in the train 
of Prince Lichtenstein of Hungary. ‘The Duke of Lucca eventually 
made him a Minister of Finance and created him a Baron of the 
Duchy of Lucca. During the reign of Charles III., Ward remained 
his Prime Minister and resided principally at the Court of Vienna, 
where he died October 12, 1858. 

It is a twenty minutes walk along the moorland road from the 
Hambleton Hotel to the ever famous “ White Horse of Kilburn,” 
its exact location being the flank of a hill which terminates in 
Roulston Scar, or Knowlson’s Drop. The first time I took much 
notice of this horse was on the morning of September 16, 1890, upon 


approaching Husthwaite from Harrogate and Helperby on a walking- 
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tour to Whitby. My companion, a small boy of the name of Robert, 
was the first to espy the animal, and he drew my attention thereto 
by suddenly crying out in a state of considerable consternation, 
“Oh, see ! there’s a big white horse running away on that hillside ! 
Oh! he’s going to be over that great high cliff!” But the equine 
monster has not stepped for forty years ; he is stationary for ever, 
and considered a sort of wonder, but no prodigy. 

Berkshire, of course, has its White Horse, but this is the only 
landmark of its kind in the North of England. Our own good 
animal is an object familiar to all travellers on the North-Eastern 
Railway between York and Thirsk, or between Pilmoor Junction and 
Malton or Pickering. Indeed, all the Plain of York looks upon it 
as the leading land-mark, and Harrogate visitors have often the 
benefit of it, while from the central tower of York Minster it seems 
quite near. To the poet this colossal equine figure may be sugges- 
tive of some fabled monster guarding the rocky fastnesses of the 
Hambleton Hills, and on a fine moonlight night he may even 
discover something a little eerie about it. Quite so; for what does 
it but really serve to perpetuate the legend of the rampant steed and 
rider who were precipitated down Whitestone Cliff in the vicinity, 
and who mysteriously disappeared in Gormire Tarn never to rise 
again? Some time hence the real origin of the White Horse of 
Kilburn may be forgotten, as in the case of the much more ancient 
Berkshire Horse, and it may be left to gather around it a dense 
atmosphcre of legendary lore yet to be invented all for the sake of 
the country-folk, with whom thrilling stories of the kind are never 
out of fashion. So that it may bea pity to dispel, by anticipation, 
the charms that imagination is not unready even now to weave 
around this wonderful thing. Yet, let its plain matter-of-fact history 
be told for the benefit of those at home and others afar off. Let 
the guide-books take the matter up, so that no sojourner in the 
picturesque Vale of Mowbray shall have excuse for regarding our 
equine friend as a mystery. 

In the early part of this eventful century one Tom Taylor was a 
schoolboy at Kilburn, which rests in the valley below, under the 
southern shade of the Hambleton Hills. In the course of time this 
Tom Taylor grew up, and, becoming dissatisfied with the narrowness 
of his sphere, imitated Dick Whittington by setting off to the modern 
Babylon, where he was so fortunate as to amass a fortune. In his 
wanderings he saw the “ White Horse of Berkshire,” and then it 
occurred to him that he might do worse than take a copy of it, and 
so provide a permanent memento of his connection with Kilburn in 
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Yorkshire. Accordingly, as the story runs, he got John Hodgson, 
then schoolmaster at Kilburn, to act as architect. The preliminaries 
all arranged, he engaged thirty-two of his old schoolmates to carry 
out the design, and with such zest did they fall to that in a day and 
a half the turf had been removed, and the great horse outlined on 
the cliff’s face. Six tons of lime were employed in the original 
coating process. The successful completion of the task was cele- 
brated by a memorable supper on the night of November 4, 1857. 

The road from the Hambleton Hotel zigzags down the hill past 
the shoeless feet of this unatomizable horse. Having crossed a 
waste field, which was largely overstrewn with lime washed off the 
animal’s limbs by winter’s rains, I began to scale his nerveless flank, 
sometimes on all-fours. I at last reached his one cyclopean green 
eye, in which I could see nothing of a pupil, iris, or crystalline lens, 
neither was there in the centre a cup filled with aqueous or vitreous 
humour. This eye is simply formed by a circular plot of ground 
large enough to accommodate the unlucky number of thirteen men 
quite comfortably, for it is little less than thirty-two feet in circum- 
ference. I sat down thereon, and meditated the rich and diversified 
prospect before me. It was really too widespread to comprehend, 
and the objects too multifarious to describe. Away to the left was 
Ryedale, with its remains of the sequestered Abbey of Rievaulx, 
overlooked by the Ionian temple and the beautiful green terrace; 
also the princely demesne of Duncombe Park, with Helmsley’s grey 
castle. Embosomed in the landscape were the massive Edwardian 
keep of Gilling Castle, once the home of the Fairfaxes, the Benedic- 
tine College at Ampleforth, the ivy-clad ruin of Byland Abbey, the 
sweet, classic village of Coxwold, and Newburgh Priory, with its 
grassy glades and clustering groves, beloved now by princes as it was 
formerly by monks. Overlooking the Forest of Galtres and the 
Plain of York was Crayke Castle on its conical hill; and beneath 
the distant Howardian Hills, which rise up from the York plain, lay 
the skeleton of the old feudal castle at Sheriff Hutton, while on their 
summit stood the palatial pile of Castle Howard. 

Viewed from a distance, the horse suggests magnitude, though 
few beholders would be able to approximate his dimensions. When 
one sits or stands on him, no shape whatever can be detected in his 
whity-yellow figure. In rainy weather the colour is almost brown, 
and any stranger seeing him at such a time might be inclined to ask 
why he was not called the Bay Horse. A peculiarity of the object, 
as seen from a distance in dry weather, is its apparent whiteness, 


when, as geologists know, the soil of these hills is dark red. Neare 
ty 
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at hand, the horse is at ordinary times of a faint yellow, the colour 
being in the lime, some six tons of which were employed in the 
original dressing. The measurement of the one green eye I have 
already given, and stated that thirteen men might comfortably sit on 
it. From the ears to the root of the bushy tail this animal is said to 
measure 108 feet, while the height from feet to shoulders is given as 
80 feet ; but others who are supposed to have taken measurements 
say the first one should be 108 yards, and the latter 86 yards, and 
the width of the forelegs below each knee 8 feet. The ears, which 
are banked up some 3 feet behind, measure about ro feet from root 
to tip. The whole profile of the white horse covers three roods of 
ground ; to fence him round would enclose two acres, 

Seen from Kilburn below the figure does credit to its designer ; 
although there is a sense of proportion rather than symmetry about 
it. It does not quite come up to a Landseer. The neck and back 
are “scraggy,” the chest is “ bulgy,” the forefeet are thrust far back- 
ward, the head is “wooden” and tapir-like. But the head is by 
everybody acknowledged to be the weak spot. It is not so clearly 
visible as the other parts of the animal, owing to the fact that the 
upper part of the ground at that point falls back, though some years 
ago the defect was partially remedied by raising the ground artifici- 
ally. The tail and hinder legs are,” perhaps, the best part of this 
animal’s physical frame, and these are really excellent. 

It has been said that Mr. Thomas Taylor, the originator, left the 
interest of £100 to keep this colossal equine figure well-defined. 
Since his death in Australia seven-and-twenty years ago, the white 
horse has been maintained by local farmers and a few subscriptions. 
Sir George O. Wombwell, of Newburgh Priory, being a large land- 
owner in this district, has naturally been interested in the matter ; 
and—I smile as I say it—the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as lords 
of Kilburn, have allowed #1 annually. The animal has been 
groomed annually, and received a fresh jacket of lime triennially. 
But on July 26, 1895, the Hambleton Plain was visited by probably 
the severest hailstorm on record. Hailstones, declared to be as big 
as cannon-balls, came down with pitiless persistency, making terrible 
havoc among the growing crops. How was it possible for the white 
horse to escape, without a stable anywhere at hand for him? Whole 
tons of stones and soil were washed out of his breast and one or 
two of his legs, leaving furrows several feet deep. From Kilburn he 
soon appeared to be set on mere skeleton or spindle shanks, and an 
outcry was raised that he stood in danger of total obliteration. But the 
Hambleton Hill folk think a good deal of their Bucephalus—a joint- 
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stock possession—and soon had him restored to a normal condition, 
worthy of his reputation, and as proud as ever in his new coat of 
lime. This work was carried out in the July of 1896, as the result 
of a special appeal by the late Jonah Bolton, then proprietor of the 
Foresters’ Arms at Low Kilburn, who was the local steward for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, assisted by Mr. Robert Long, of the 
Three Tuns Hotel at Thirsk, and Press friends from Thirsk. 

The largest Diamond Jubilee bonfire in the Thirsk district was 
the beacon provided by Mr. J. Vasey, of Low Moor House, Hamble- 
ton, and erected on the top of Roulston Scar. The pile reached a 
height of over 40 ft., in its centre being an entire larch tree 32 ft. 
high, and rooted to a depth of 2 ft. It did not burn freely until 
eleven o’clock, by which time it was visible to the south at Byland 
Abbey, Newburgh Priory, Coxwold, and as far as York. As on the 
night of the 1887 Jubilee, there was a beacon lighted also on the 
brow opposite the White Mare’s Crag, about a mile to the north of 
the Roulston Scar beacon. For the first half-hour it burned bril- 
liantly, and, along with its neighbour, was more or less visible 
throughout the Vale of Mowbray, Ryedale, from the sea-coast in the 
vicinity of Whitby, and as far as Craven, Whernside, and the whole 
of the western Yorkshire hills. 

The White Horse of Berkshire appears to be even more colossal 
than this of Yorkshire. He is said to be 170 yards long, the ear 
15 yards long, the eye 4 feet across. He may be seen sixteen miles 
off. ‘The outlines of the figure are really deep ditches in the soil, 
kept clean and free from grass by the countryfolk, who take great 
pride in their animal. When the time comes round to clean out the 
ditches, picnics are made to the spot, and the children revel in their 
rustic games around the noble pet. Who originated him is probably 
no longer known. He is very old now. 

HARWOOD BRIERLEY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


First PERFORMANCE OF A PLAY OF ELIZABETHAN TIMES. 


T is a curious experience for a modern public to witness the first 
performance of a dramatic masterpiece of Tudor or Stuart 
times. Such has, however, been afforded a select company which, at 
the invitation of the Bishop of London and Mrs. Creighton, assembled 
on a summer afternoon at Fulham Palace to witness an outdoor pre- 
sentation of Ben Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd.” This was given by 
the Elizabethan Stage Society, a body which, under distinguished 
patronage and competent direction, has set itself the task of reviving 
upon the stage the masterpieces of the Elizabethan drama. More 
than one successful venture in this direction has been made without 
inducing me to draw specially my readers’ attention to the proceed- 
ings of what is only to a certain extent a public institution. The 
present occasion is, in its way, unique, and is likely, it may be supposed, 
to remain so. It seems accordingly to call for some kind of comment. 
Pastoral plays have been before now revived and presented under 
sufficiently charming conditions. I have personally witnessed repre- 
sentations of “As You Like It,” “The Faithful Shepherdess,” and 
other pieces of the class, amidst the most divinely rural scenery in 
England. The Elizabethan Stage Society meanwhile has chosen for 
its venture rather indoor spots, but such as, like the halls of the Inns 
of Court, the Mansion House, the hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
&c., have been more or less closely associated in Shakespearean times 
with the presentation of masque and Court revel. 


Tue ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 

MONG the many pieces given by the Elizabethan Stage Society 
during its progress and development are unfamiliar plays by 
Shakespeare, including even the first quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet” and other 
works that could never have been put before the modern public 
except by the action of a society of the class. At the St. George’s 
Hall have been presented “The Broken Heart” of Ford and 
“The Spanish Gipsy” of Middleton and Rowley, neither of them 
having been previously witnessed since the resumption of stage plays 
after the Stuart Restoration. To the former of these revivals Mr. 
Swinburne contributed a prologue, as he did for a previous per- 
formance of Marlowe’s “ Faustus.” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” “The Two 
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Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘“ Love’s Labour Lost,” “Twelfth Night,” 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” and the “ Duchess of Malfi” have been 
acted or read. Yet one more experiment of interest comes to us in 
the performance of a portion of the grimly realistic play of “ Arden 
of Feversham,” in which Shakespeare is held by some to have had a 
hand; and an episode from Edward III., in which his hand can be 
infallibly traced. These works were for the most part prepared 
under happy if not ideal conditions, with a company which, if not 
highly trained, was at least respectable. Costumes, it is boasted, 
have been minutely accurate, and no pains have been spared in the 
attempt to secure a good mise-en-scbne. Tudor music has been given 
on the instruments of the epoch, and dancing and sword play have 
been arranged by the recognised authorities. 


Jonson’s “SaD SHEPHERD.” 


N declaring the performance of the “Sad Shepherd” to be the 
most interesting yet attempted, I was partly animated, as one is 
apt to be, by the enjoyment I personally derived from the occasion. 
I was unfamiliar with Fulham Palace, in the quadrangle of which 
edifice the representation took place. I contemplated for the first 
time its interesting, if not particularly noble, architecture and its superb 
surroundings. The experience was agreeable, and to see the Tudor 
life and the medizval representations of England produced under 
the shadows and, to some extent, among the glades of the picturesque 
spot was an experience as pleasant as it was novel. If these reasons 
fail to impress, I have at least the right to fall back upon the fact that 
the presentation was, as I have said, the first that has ever been given. 
Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd ” is but a considerable fragment—three acts 
out of five of a play—and was never finished by the author, though in 
the following century Waldron, an editor, like myself, of the “ Roscius 
Anglicanus,” completed the story in what I am told is very creditable 
fashion. I myself have not seen Waldron’s version, which, however, 
has met with the praise of Professor Dowden and other authorities. 
That the piece has not previously been seen on the stage is indu- 
bitable, and the date of its composition remains still in doubt. In 
spite of the beauty of lyrics such as ‘‘ Drink to me only” and “ See 
the chariot at hand,” which are included in almost all English 
anthologies, and the exquisite grace of one or two of his epitaphs, 
Jonson’s reputation as a lyrical poet is overshadowed by that as a 
dramatist. He possesses a rugged rigour of versification unparalleled 
even in Marston and Chapman. It is as a satirist, a painter of 
character, anda depicter of “humours” that he is chiefly remembered. 
Incomplete as it is, the “Sad Shepherd” establishes the fact that he 
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might easily have approached Fletcher in grace of pastoral versifica- 
tion. - Founded to some extent on the writings of Marino and Tasso, 
the “Sad Shepherd” is not free from the kind of preciosity and 
tendency to conceits known in various countries after the names of 
its chief professors as Gongorism, Marinism, Euphuism, and the like. 
These influences were, however, overcome by, or animated by, a 
strain of genuine poetry. It would be impertinent to deal at any 
length with an acknowledged masterpiece such as every Englishman is 
supposed to have read. I may, however, on the occasion of its first 
production, be permitted to say a few words concerning a piece which, 
among its other claims on attention, may be credited with having 
inspired situations, scenes, and passages in “ Comus.” 


Story or “THE SAD SHEPHERD.” 


“ The Sad Shepherd ; or, a Tale of Robin Hood ” is the full title 
of the work which introduces upon the stage Robin Hood, Maid 
Marian, Friar Tuck, Will Scarlet, Little John, Much the Miller’s Son, 
George a Green, and other famous personages of the popular legend. 
The courtship of Robin and Marian is disturbed by the machinations 
of Maudlin, the Witch of Papplewick, who, thanks to the ‘possession 
of a magic girdle, can personate what character soever she pleases. 
It suits her to put on the semblance of Maid Marian, and thus dis- 
guised to chide and snarl at the bold freebooter in a way that induces 
him to hesitate before forming a closer connection with such a terma- 
gant. With a view to promoting the interests of her lubberly son, 
Lorell, she seizes upon Earine, a shepherdess, rich and well-favoured, 
locks her up in the trunk of a tree, and refuses to set her free 
except on the condition that she espouses the oaf. She gives out 
meanwhile that the maiden is dead, drowned in the Trent, and so 
gives rise to the lamentation of A°glamour the Sad Shepherd, who 
bestows his name upon the piece. For awhile, thanks to her alliance 
with Puck-Harry, otherwise Robin Goodfellow, her schemes succeed. 
Robin Hood snatches from her at length her magic girdle, and 
deprives her of her power for mischief. The dogs and shepherds 
then perceive her true character, chase her, and run her to earth, 
despatching her ultimately in the shape of a hare—a customary double 
of a witch. How much of English folk-lore is developed in this story 
will at once be obvious ; how much beauty and poetry are enshrined 
in the dialogue I am tempted to show. I must, however, content 
myself with referring my readers to the play as it appears in the 
admirable and trustworthy edition of Colonel Cunningham.' 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
1 London: Chatto & Windus. 








